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From the Editor's Desk 


Classroom Help for Exceptional Children 


THE FEATURE SECTION of this issue of 
Tue Reapinc TEACHER is devoted to 
“Teaching Reading to Exceptional 
Children”. Dr. Paul Witty of North- 
western University has served as 
Guest Editor, planning this section 
and assembling the articles. The term 
“exceptional children” is used here to 
include those with exceptional gifts 
as well as those who have exceptional 
handicaps. 

There may be classroom teachers 
who feel that this general topic is of 
little interest to them. They have no 
children who are blind or hard of 
hearing; they have no cripples, no 
spastics, no palsied. Their gifted ones 
are getting along very well. 

It is true that there are many class- 
rooms without children whose excep- 
tional handicaps or exceptional tal- 
ents make them problems in the 
group. No hearing aids, no braces, 
no crutches in the lot! Yet often 
there are exceptional handicaps and 
exceptional talents not immediately 
apparent. The gifted ones are often 
able to conceal their gifts so well that 
they move along serenely with the 
average or “middle” group. The emo- 
tionally disturbed child sometimes 
hides his anxiety behind a cloak of 
silence and submission. 

These exceptional children 
whose needs may be as great as if 
they walked with heavy braces and 
crutches. Finding them and helping 
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them may be more difficult because 
they have so successfully concealed 
their exceptional talents or excep- 
tional handicaps. Yet it is one of 
the jobs of the classroom teacher to 
find these children and give them the 
special help and encouragement that 
they need. 

The articles in the feature section 
of THe Reapinc TEACHER are de- 
signed to help all classroom teachers 
so that they may more easily identify 
such children in their group and help 
them according to their needs. 

Nancy Larrick 


In the Next Issue 


“Parents and the Reading Pro- 
gram” will be the theme of the fea- 
ture section of the April issue, being 
edited by Dr. Daisy Jones, Director 
of Elemenatry Education in Rich- 
mond, Indiana. Five main articles 
will be included in this section: “How 
Parents’ Attitudes Affect Children’s 
Reading” by Helen S. Grayum; 
“Teachers and Parents Cooperate on 
Children’s Reading” by Olive R. 
Bean; “Helping Parents Help Their 
Children” by Helen R. Cook; “Fos- 
tering Summer Reading” by Mark 
Murfin; and “Parents, Children and 
the Library” by Harriet E. Bard. 

The April issue of The Reading 
Teacher will be the last one for the 
school year 1953-54. 





Teaching Reading to Exceptional Children 


by Paul Witty 

School of Education 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


DuRING THE past three decades, our 
concept of effective reading instruc- 
tion and desirable reading goals has 
gradually changed. At one time, it 
was held that first “the child learns 
to read, and later he reads to learn.” 
Emphasis was placed upon the estab- 
lishment in the early years of the fun- 
damental habits and skills and the 
later use of reading in meaningful 
ways. Today we stress meaningful ex- 
perience in reading from the start. 
This emphasis on meaningful read- 
ing is part of a comprehensive plan 
of instruction in reading which, in 
our work in the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Psycho-Educational Clinic, we 
have for many years referred to as 
“developmental reading.” This con- 
cept has gradually gained favor 
among teachers and is being followed 
to varying degrees in many schools. 
According to this concept, reading 
programs should be “developmental” 
in the sense that they offer each pupil 
an opportunity to make steady pro- 
gress in acquiring habits and skills 
in reading during the entire course 
of his education—throughout ele- 
mentary and high school as well as 
in adult life. Programs should be 
developmental, too, in that they pro- 
vide pupils with opportunities to 
satisfy their varied reading needs at 
each succeeding level. They should 
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be developmental in the sense that 
they will recognize and utilize chang- 
ing and expanding interests. Finally 
such programs seek to help pupils 
meet “developmental tasks” or life 
needs at various stages of growth. 

Developmental reading programs 
aim to lead children and young peo- 
ple to enjoy the act as well as the 
results of reading. This will prove the 
best assurance that they will continue 
all their lives to educate themselves 
through reading. 


Provision for Individual Differences 


One of the chief characteristics of 
developmental reading programs lies 
in the attention they offer to individ- 
ual differences. This approach is a 
logical correlary to a widely held con- 
viction of school people who believe 
that education should be regarded as 
a process that seeks the maximum de- 
velopment of every boy and girl ac- 
cording to his unique nature and his 
needs. Accordingly, instruction in 
reading begins at the level each child 
has reached and seeks to give him an 
opportunity to acquire skills, meet 
many of his recurring needs, and sat- 
isfy worthwhile interests. In this ef- 
fort, the slow-learning pupil, the 
rapid learner, as well as other chil- 
dren engage in reading experience 
which is successful at the time and is 
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part of a sequence involving continu- 
ous growth. Reading content is 
adapted and enriched so as to satisfy 
the needs of special groups as well as 
of individuals. 


Current Issue of 
The Reading Teacher 


It is fitting that an issue of The 
Reading Teacher should be devoted 
to suggestions for helping teachers of 
exceptional children apply a develop- 
mental program in their schools. Four 
articles in this issue deal with some of 
the recurring problems and needs of 
exceptional children. The first in the 
series was prepared by Elberta Pruitt, 
who has had extensive experience and 
outstanding success in dealing with 
the physically handicapped. The sec- 
ond article, written by Frances A. 
Mullen contains many practical sug- 


gestions for meeting the needs of men- 
tally handicapped. In the third ar- 
ticle, Walter Barbe discusses reading 
procedures appropriate for the gifted. 
And in the final article of this series 
Miriam A. Peterson presents a biblio- 
graphy for teachers of two groups of 
exceptional pupils. This bibliography 
is limited to the slow-learning and the 
gifted, since space in this issue pre- 
cludes inclusion of a more compre- 
hensive list. However, teachers of 
other groups of exceptional children 
will find these suggestions helpful. 
This issue of the magazine will be 
of interest to special teachers. We be- 
lieve that it will be of value to teach- 
ers generally since in almost every 
classroom the presence of exceptional 
children challenges the teacher to pro- 
vide reading instruction that is in- 
dividually appropriate and beneficial. 


How the Physically Handicapped Learn tc Read 


by Elberta E. Pruitt 


Principal, Mozart Elementary School 


Chicago, Illinois 


MopERN TRENDs in the field of read- 
ing the greatest 
development of every child in accord- 
ance with his unique nature and 
Special emphasis is placed 
upon the significant role which read- 


instruction stress 


needs. 


ing experiences may play in the in- 
dividual’s and 
achievement of happiness. 

This concept of the reading process 
is particularly applicable to the edu- 
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cation of the physically handicap- 
ped child. His deviation from the 
normal may be so great as to neces- 
sitate special educational facilities so 
that he may develop to his maximum 
capacity and take his place as a con- 
tributing member of society. To no 
other group, with the majority of 
its members having normal intelli- 
gence, does effective reading experi- 
ence promise so much in terms of 








mental health and adjustment, in the 
meeting of developmental tasks, and 
in full self-realization. With no other 
group is it more necessary to build a 
functional, well-balanced, meaningful 
language program based to the great- 
est degree upon rich experience. 
Physically handicapped children 
are basically like other children with 
similar growth patterns, with com- 
parable needs and interests, and with 
similar objectives for their educa- 
tional development. These children 
differ from each other in varying de- 
grees in their physical, mental, emo- 
tional, social and educational devel- 
opment. Hence instruction for the 
most part must be tailor-made to the 
individual to meet his special needs. 
To generalize about the reaction of 
“the blind” or “the deaf,” for ex- 


ample, is often misleading. 
Educational placement in regular 


grades, special classes, or special 
schools should be determined by the 
needs of each individual. However, it 
is vital that the educational program 
be integrated with that of the nor- 
mal to the greatest degree possible. 
Since no part of an organism can be 
affected without in some measure af- 
fecting the whole, a physical handicap 
will have far greater ramification than 
mere sensory defect, motor or ortho- 
pedic involvement. This handicap is 
integrated in the entire psychological 
make-up of the individual and nec- 
essarily plays a part in every aspect 
of his adjustment. The special teacher 
is challenged to build a program, 
therefore, which stresses the positive 
aspects of the handicapped child’s de- 
velopment, and considers his specific 
limitations as the basis for modifying 
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methods and procedures to assure his 
full growth. 

Because of the limitations for ex- 
ploration associated with physical 
handicaps, special teachers desire to 
increase their pupils’ awareness of the 
richness of their environment. These 
teachers are eager to foster greater 
clarity in the communication of ideas 
and earnestly strive for the realiza- 
tion of the reading potential in each 
student. 


The Acoustically Handicapped 


The basic handicap of the child 
who is deaf or hard of hearing is in 
the field of communication. Since the 
deaf do not hear, they do not speak 
in imitation as do hearing people. 
Language development which nor- 
mally takes place through audition is 
precluded and great retardation in- 
evitably transpires. Educators today 
favor the oral method of instruction. 
By this system the deaf child is taught 
to speak through using his speech or- 
gans, to “hear” by means of lip read- 
ing, to make every possible use of any 
residual hearing which he may possess 
through the use of hearing aids. He 
is encouraged to integrate this com- 
munication with meaningful life ex- 
perience for the greatest development 
of facility in language usage. Teachers 
must deal with every type of hearing 
handicap from the mildly hard of 
hearing who need speech correction 
and auditory training to the congeni- 
tally deaf who are completely defi- 
cient in auditory imagery and whose 
basic problem must necessarily be 
functional language development. Not 
only do these children vary in type 
of handicap, but they also vary in in- 
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telligence, personality adjustment, and 
home environment. General methods 
cannot be prescribed to teach all such 
children. 

To attain full growth, the deaf 
child should be a good reader, deriv- 
ing enjoyment and satisfaction from 
reading. Certainly reading is much 
more essential to language develop- 
ment in the case of the deaf child 
than in the case of the hearing child 
who understands speech long before 
he needs to understand printed mate- 
rial. Many young deaf children learn 
language through lip reading and the 
association of these experiences with 
the printed word. There is consider- 
able controversy among experts as to 
the time and nature of early instruc- 
tion for the deaf. Irene and A. W. G. 
Ewing believe that the association of 
the visible word with meaning is 
easier to establish during the first five 
years of a deaf child’s life than at 
later times. (6) Helen Thompson’s 
experiment also demonstrates the 
value of teaching reading early in the 
child’s career. (13) R. D. Davies and 
other educators, however, emphasize 
the necessity of providing adequate 
experiences leading to readiness and 
caution against introducing reading 
activities too soon. (4, 8) 

Special reading problems experi- 
enced by the deaf child include: the 
tendency to “translate” word after 
word, extreme difficulty in compre- 
hending sentences, preoccupation with 
irrelevant detail, and “malnutritional 
development” emphasized by Levine 
who diagnosed the chief need as the 
introduction of “fewer words: more 
life.” (10) Of course, deaf children 
need help with abstract terms. 
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The teacher of the deaf may well 
consider that “our greatest problem in 
teaching the deaf child how to read 
is not his lack of hearing,” (12) but 
his need for functional materials 
which will lead him to become a hap- 
pier, better adjusted individual. In 
seeking this goal, visual aids may be 
successfully employed. 


The Visually Handicapped 


Since more impressions reach the 
brain for interpretation through sight 
than through all of the other senses 
combined, the developmental impov- 
erishment due to a visual handicap 
is significant. 

Visually handicapped children dif- 
fer widely. In the area of their handi- 
cap they differ as to the degree of 
sight possessed and the use to which 
they put this sight. Their vision prob- 
lems have varied causes and have oc- 
curred at different ages, either gradu- 
ally or suddenly. The present status 
of their eye condition varies from 
child to child. 

In a study of 1600 normal seventh- 
grade pupils it was discovered that 44 
per cent had visual defects of varying 
degree. (17) In one follow-up study 
of corrected visual defects, 71 per cent 
of the poor readers who had visual 
difficulties improved in reading ability 
following correction of their organic 
defects. (21) In another follow-up 
study, a group with corrected vision 
showed a median gain in reading age 
of two and one-half years in seven 
months. (16) Witty has asserted that 
visual problems of children would be 
relieved if the school did not try to 
teach reading until the child was 
physically and mentally ready to 





















He and others have stressed 
the importance of suitably graded 
materials with good print to be read 
under conditions of proper lighting. 

The greatest need of the partially 
seeing child in the sight-saving class 
is special educational opportunities 
rather than special methods of teach- 
ing. His needs require extension and 
adaptation of materials according to 
the kind and degree of individual im- 
pairment. Although all close eye work 
is kept at a minimum and handled in 
the special classroom for alternating 
periods not exceeding ten to twenty 
minutes in length, there is no attempt 
to teach the child with materials he 
need not read. Rather he is taught 
to read to gain useful information 
the most worthwhile sources 
available and to supplement this by a 
wealth of reading experience. Read- 
ing is necessarily kept at a minimum 
while the child is guided to seek other 
types of recreation. The program of 
the sight-saving child is arranged to 
include much oral work. Early in the 
program he is taught to make maxi- 
mum use of his sense of hearing in ac- 
tivities associated with the radio, dic- 
taphone, phonograph, tape recorder, 
and “talking book.” He learns also 
to listen to the teacher and to enjoy 
simple stories which he may read for 
pleasure. 

His books are printed in large type 

twenty-four point or eighteen point 
Caslon bold) on dull finish light buff 
paper with clear, easily-seen illustra- 
tions giving little detail. There is 
much introductory material of this 
kind available but a serious scarcity 
exists beyond the third-grade level. 
Adequate materials are badly needed. 
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Some of the special procedures that 
are particularly appropriate include: 
training in the recognition of words 
by attention to general clues; exer- 
cises and environmental conditions 
leading to good eye focus; experiences 
to develop the ability to concentrate; 
and experiences in the use of easily 
read materials of high interest value. 

There is also a need to aid the child 
whose vision is blurred, in discrimin- 
ating among letters and symbols that 
look alike. Special training is needed, 
too, for the child with low vision who 
can distinguish words but not phrases 
and for the child with nystagmus, 
whose eye condition is such that he 
does not keep his place on the printed 
page. The reading goal for the pupil 
in the sight-saving class is therefore to 
achieve in an enjoyable manner an 
optimum of reading growth in a mini- 
mum time of close eye work. 

The blind child, who lacks visual 
imagery, lives in a world of com- 
munication based for the most part 
upon sensory experience known only 
through association with other chil- 
dren and adults. Blindness, therefore, 
does not represent the mere absence 
of a single sense but rather a psycho- 
logical condition affecting the entire 
functioning organism. Extensive first- 
hand experience involving social rela- 
tionships is essential to bring about 
the full development of each individ- 
ual. This program must aim to avoid 
excessive verbalization about vicari- 
ous experience. Such an excess may 
result in extreme introversion and an 
escape to unreality through fantasy. 

The blind read through braille by 
means of their sense of touch. They 
learn too through the “talking book.” 
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Understanding is fostered also through 
oral interpretation of others by means 
of their sense of hearing. A young 
blind child early experiences training 
in these two senses which are usually 
no more acute than those of the nor- 
mal child. In a readiness program, 
the blind child listens to stories, takes 
part in dramatic play, and learns to 
make fine discriminations by the sense 
of touch. 

When braille is introduced, the 
teacher endeavors to present first those 
words whose braille forms differ from 
each other most radically. At best, 
reading braille is a rather slow process 
(less than one hundred words can be 
read in a minute). Success in this 
endeavor correlates highly with intel- 
Bright pupils 
quickly derive meaning from context 
by using both right and left forefin- 
gers in the process. Slower pupils who 
struggle with words and letters fre- 
quently lose the train of thought. Fur- 
thermore, blind children have varying 
degrees of sensitivity in their finger- 
tips. This must be recognized as an 
important consideration in their speed 
of learning to read. 

Since the blind can read only a 
fraction of what the sighted can, their 
slowness in reading serves to increase 
their general educational retardation. 
There is also a marked lack of mate- 
rials available in braille particularly in 
the subject fields. Consequently, in- 
terest in reading is frequently unde- 
veloped, and many books printed in 
braille lie idle on the library shelves 
because they do not appeal to the 
reading interests of the great majority 
of the blind. 

Reading tastes of the blind have 
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been profoundly influenced by the 
“talking book.” This is the phono- 
graphic recording of a book presented 
by a skilled reader or dramatized 
with sound effects. The speed of the 
recording can be adjusted to meet the 
needs of the listener. The demand 
for these books is greater than for 
braille books. Studies indicate that for 
informational material greater com- 
prehension is achieved through braille 
reading, but for recreational reading 
two and one-half times as much ma- 
terial can be assimilated in the same 
time through use of the “talking 
book.”” Modern curricula, therefore, 
stress both approaches. 


The Orthopedically Handicapped 


The status of a crippled child may 
extend from a minor disability to a 
bedridden condition. This fact is sig- 
nificant in planning a reading pro- 
gram for the orthopedically handicap- 
ped. Should the handicap be a mat- 
ter of accident or deformity, the need 
centers in the provision of special 
educational media rather than in 
methods and procedures. However, if 
the handicap is due to a brain injury 
as in the case of cerebral palsy, ma- 
terials and techniques used for the 
normal child may impede the learn- 
ing process. 

The cerebral palsied child’s percep- 
tual disturbances are characterized by 
forced responsiveness to stimuli, a 
tendency to persist in what he is do- 
ing, and inability to organize and to 
perceive materials in their proper re- 
lationships. Somewhat unusual ma- 
terials of a highly durable and stimul- 
ating nature containing a multiplicity 
of colors and sizes of print should be 











utilized. A child whose motor coor- 
dination is affected may have a tend- 
ency to become nauseated if forced to 
concentrate on the printed page for 
long periods. The material used 
should be very large and should be 
presented for short periods of time. 
Such a child is frequently unable to 
organize in terms of wholes. There- 
fore, it is important that some ana- 
lytical method such as the phonic ap- 
proach be used. However, too much 
drill is harmful. 

Motion pictures, slides and film- 
strips are helpful to the child in build- 
ing an understanding of the relation- 
ships of people and objects in a sit- 
uation. Since the brain-injured child 
frequently has a number of handi- 
caps, other limitations are often pre- 
sent. Nevertheless educators feel that 
such a child has the possibility of real- 
izing higher educational goals today 
than in the past. Surely a develop- 
mental philosophy based on the child’s 
needs, interests, and abilities is a nec- 
essity for teachers of crippled chil- 
dren. 


Other Physically Handicapped 
Chitdren 


There are many types of physically 
handicapped children: speech defec- 
tives, epileptics, cardiac cases, the tu- 
bercular, those suffering from glandu- 
lar disorders, and others. Each of 
these groups has special needs in psy- 
chological and social areas as well as 
in the physical. The special teacher in 
serving their needs has a great re- 
sponsibility and a very extensive prob- 
lem. But all of these children have a 
great need for competency in reading. 
And modern developments have led 
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teachers to become more and more 
effective in teaching exceptional chil- 
dren to read. The rewards for success 
in this endeavor are rich indeed. 
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Millions, Not Thousands 


Strange things can happen when 
words go into type, and one of the 
strangest happened in the December 
issue of The Reading Teacher. In a 
brief report on the tremendous up- 
surge in the sale of children’s books, 
the figure 200,000 was given as the 
twelve-year total of Little Golden 
Book sales. Obviously it should have 
been millions, not thousands. And to 
make the figure even more “stagger- 
ing” we learn it was 260 million 
besides! 
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by Frances A. Mullen 
Assistant Superintendent in 
Charge of Special Education 
Chicago Public Schools 


Topay IN almost every state, some 
slow-learning pupils will be found in 
special classes where a specially train- 
ed teacher is devoting her entire ener- 
gies and ingenuity to their problems. 
Most such pupils, however, are still in 
regular grades where many other 
teachers with devotion and thought- 
fulness are attempting to meet their 
needs as well as those of bright and 
average within the framework of the 
regular classroom. Some excellent 
help may be given by one teacher who 
utilizes one approach while another 
may proceed effectively by the use of 
a different approach. Both are faced 
with a number of problems. These 
must be answered for Johnny individ- 
ually rather than for the class as a 
whole, whether Johnny is in a class 
designated as special or regular. Both 
can use in varying degrees similar 
materials and similar methods. 


What Is John’s Ultimate Adult 
Reading Expectancy? 


Educable mentally - handicapped 
children are usually identified by 
means of test scores; their IQ’s range 
roughly from 50 to 80. Despite the 
limitations of measures of mental 
ability, these tests have proved help- 
ful in arriving at an estimate of a 
child’s mental maturity at the time of 
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the examination. Using the IQ de- 
rived from a mental test as a basis for 
prognosis, the educable mentally han- 
dicapped may be expected to reach 
adult reading levels of second to sev- 
enth grade. Fortunately, the majority 
of the educable mentally handicapped 
have potentialities for fourth-grade 
attainment or higher. There is of 
course a great difference between the 
adult who will never be able to read 
above a high second-grade level and 
the one who may reach seventh-grade 
skills. It is important that we set rea- 
sonable objectives for each child. The 
IQ will help us do this. But we should 
always keep in mind the limitations of 
the instrument upon which this pre- 
diction is based. 


How Important Is It That Johnny 
Improve His Reading Skill? 


A recent, excellent curriculum for 
mentally-retarded children (which in- 
cidentally does include helpful sug- 
gestions on the teaching of reading) 
states that the education of the slow- 
learning child differs from that of the 
average child in its marked emphasis 
upon the development of- personality 
and social adjustment. (6) 

Yet we can hardly conceive of a 
more serious matter, either for a child 
or for the town in which he is to live 
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and raise a family, than that which 
arises when a lad with potentiality for 
fifth-grade reading achievement is al- 
lowed to drift on through adolescence 
and into manhood with only second- 
grade skills. Many of our popular 
media of communication gear their 
reading to the fourth- or fifth-grade 
level of difficulty. The army used this 
level in differentiating functionally il- 
literate from literate soldiers. If we 
allow a child to remain at a second- 
grade level, he is illiterate in our 
complex society. If we help him at- 
tain his maximum potentiality, even 
though that maximum is fifth grade, 
he has a basic tool he may use every 
day—in reading the employment 
blanks he must fill out in the factory, 
in reading the newspapers and weekly 
magazines, in understanding notices 
and directions at work or in the home 
and on the street. 

If a child reads with a skill propor- 
tionate to his mental capacity at the 
time we are making plans for his edu- 
cation, we can turn somewhat more 
confidently to other aspects of the 
curriculum. We cannot if his reading 
level is below a reasonable expectancy. 
Far too often the latter is the case. 
Mentally-handicapped pupils fre- 
quently have other handicaps added 
to this basic problem. They may have 
physical defects; they often come from 
underprivileged homes and non-stim- 
ulating environments; they may have 
been exposed to teaching methods un- 
suited to their needs during their first 
years in school. 


Direct Versus Indirect 
Reading Instructions 


Adolescent Jerry (IQ perhaps 75) 
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reads with the skill of a third grader 
although we feel sure he has ability 
for fifth-grade achievement. He will 
be leaving school in a few more years. 
His teacher may be keenly aware of 
the importance of improving his read- 
ing skill. For any one of a multi- 
tude of reasons, however, Jerry may 
believe that he will never be able to 
learn to read. Miss Jones, his teacher, 
may find it necessary to set a stage 
which appears to be far removed from 
the reading situation—to interest him 
in building a play house for the kin- 
dergarten children or in taking part 
in a team to study the vocational op- 
portunities in the neighborhood, or in 
caring for simple audio-visual mate- 
rials. 

But whether Jerry realizes it or not, 
Miss Jones still has her eye on his 
reading skill. He is going to find some 
things he needs or wants to learn 
about that are to be found in simple 
reading materials—even if she has to 
prepare the materials herself, as she 
often will have to do. He is going to 
encounter labels and signs and direc- 
tions he must read. He is going to 
have to join the group in writing a 
report of their activities. Yes, he is 
going to find himself involved in some 
real reading activities. Miss Jones 
skillfully associates the simplest read- 
ing materials with these activities, and 
as Jerry’s self-esteem is restored, a 
larger and larger part of his school 
day is given over to academic pur- 
suits. Jerry may have temporarily for- 
gotten that school stresses reading, but 
Miss Jones did not. 

The introduction to a recent pam- 
phlet (15) describing a special high 
school program states that “the em- 























phasis in language classes for adoles- 
cents of low IQ should not be on 
improving reading and writing.” 
According to this bulletin, the hours 
and hours of time some excellent 
reading teachers spend in drilling, 
coercing, and worrying very slow 
high school students into some slight 
advance in reading skill are not justi- 
fied in view of the frequent emotional 
complications. After describing in 
more detail the recommended em- 
phasis on oral language activities and 
listening skills, and the development 
of units of work with a definite pro- 
gression of experiences, the bulletin 
comments further: “Reading and 


writing are a part of this predomi- 
nantly oral curriculum, but are only 
incidental to it. In this way it has 
been observed that our youngsters 


seem to gain as much in reading and 
writing anyway, as if these subjects 
were primary rather than incidental.” 

It would seem, then, that in the 
high school program described in this 
bulletin, the objection is not to the 
teaching of reading but to the teach- 
ing of reading by formal and drill 
techniques, and that the prescription 
is not to omit the teaching of reading, 
but to teach it by indirect and func- 
tional rather than by direct and 
meaningless approaches. 


What About Phonics? 


Some teachers of the mentally re- 
tarded are wholeheartedly and en- 
thusiastically devoted to phonetic 
methods of teaching reading. Yet the 
best general statements of the most 
competent authorities stress repeatedly 
the need for meaningful approaches 
to reading, for correlation of reading 
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with a unified language arts program, 
for integration of the reading instruc- 
tion in large units of content reading. 
Can these two seemingly conflicting 
emphases be reconciled? 

The answer is yes. With all but the 
most severely retarded pupils in the 
group we are considering, there is a 
place for the teaching of phonics. 
Pupils whose intelligence level is truly 
in the “low-fifties” range will probab- 
ly never read beyond the sight recog- 
nition of a few words and phrases. For 
all others there comes a time, after 
each child has begun to make some 
progress at the primary level of sight 
reading, when simple phonetic con- 
cepts can be assimilated. Since the 
idea of a relationship of a sound to a 
letter or combination of letters is more 
abstract than many teachers realize, 
much phonetic instruction is wasted. 
This is particularly true if the child 
is not ready for this form of instruc- 
tion. Like every other tool, phonetic 
skill must be taught only when the 
child is ready for it. In this group of 
children, it is difficult to ascertain 
readiness for phonetic activities. Fur- 
thermore, phonetic instruction must 
always be kept simple in dealing with 
these pupils. It should be limited to 
the most common soft and hard vowel 
sounds, to the sounds of initial and 
final consonants. These mentally-han- 
dicapped children will not apply com- 
plete phonetic analysis; and they will 
probably not be able to use any of the 
rules sometimes emphasized. 

Teachers of the mentally retarded 
who have been observed to use pho- 
netic drill methods with a high degree 
of success are those working largely 
with pupils who have already expe- 
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rienced years of failure in the regular 
grades. The pupil is temporarily re- 
moved from the strain of attempting 
to obtain meaning from reading (a 
skill which he is often convinced he 
will never attain) and is involved in 
phonetic drills disguised as exciting 
games. By this means these teachers 
have been able to give their frustrated 
pupils a new sense of success and a re- 
newed courage which enables them to 
read many simple materials with un- 
derstanding and pleasure. 

It will be noted that these pupils 
are not beginners. At this time, they 
are perhaps nine to twelve years of 
age, and are socially and mentally 
mature enough to have a much higher 
reading skill than they actually pos- 
sess. They can acquire some phonetic 
competency provided the proper ap- 
proach is used. 

Somewhere along the road, every 
mentally-handicapped pupil does need 
some simple phonetic instruction. 
Much of the reading these pupils will 
be required to do as adults will be of 
a type where a sight reading vocab- 
ulary will not help. They must rec- 
ognize strange street signs, read labels 
on merchandise or directions on a 
piece of apparatus, a name in a build- 
ing directory. In these and other read- 
ing situations, a little knowledge of 
phonetics, coupled with a real need to 
un.lerstand, will prove helpful. 


Use of Directories 


Mentally-handicapped pupils may 
never make much use of dictionaries, 
but they will need to know how to use 
a telephone book, a catalog index, a 
street guide and other alphabetized 
lists. Skill in using such materials 
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must be taught gradually and over a 
long period of time. It will start with 
the location of a name in a general 
area of a list, proceeding from the 
first letter, then to two letters, and 
finally to complete alphabetization. 
In our school we start with short sim- 
ple lists: the class role, a directory of 
the teachers and rooms in the school, 
or a guide to the nearby streets. Gen- 
erally we can work up to longer and 
more involved lists: the telephone 
book, the index, the dictionary. 


Materials for the Pupil 


With educable mentally-handicap- 
ped pupils, the usual readiness and 
primer materials may be used at some- 
what more advanced age than those 
of pupils for whom these materials 
were designed. Because of their child- 
ish appeal, however, the reading of 
pre-primers and primers cannot be 
continued indefinitely, even though 
the child has not progressed academi- 
cally above their level. Lists are avail- 
able of books and pamphlets whose 
low reading difficulty is coupled with 
appropriate interest level or social 
value. As the child matures, the teach- 
er’s ingenuity will be taxed to find 
appropriate reading material for each 
child—appropriate both to his read- 
ing level and to his interests. Again 
at the younger ages, extensive use can 
be made of experience charts and 
related devices. With older pupils, a 
classroom newspaper may take the 
place of an experience chart and 
serve a similar function. The bulletin 
board with contributions for both 
teacher and pupil is often helpful. 
Much reading material will be pre- 
pared by the teacher to meet the spe- 
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cific needs of individual children. 

For older pupils, the ingenious 
teacher will provide reading materials 
of greater functional value. These 
may include: 

A set of mail order catalogs (pre- 
ferably not more than a season or 
two out of date) 

A set of menu cards from a local 
restaurant 

A room directory for the school 

Street guides for the local commun- 
ity—maps 

A collection of cards with common 
signs: Exit, Danger, No Smoking, 
etc. 

A variety of application blanks 
Post office forms 
Employment applications 
License applications 

Magazines bearing on the interests 
of the individual pupils, prefer- 
ably profusely illustrated 

Recipes 

Instructions for washing clothes or 
operating household apparatus 


Materials for the Teacher 


The mentally-handicapped pupil is 
not essentially different from the dull 
or average pupil. The principles and 
methods stressed in the standard texts 
on the teaching of reading apply if 
we realize just how much we must 
vary the process to meet the learning 
rate of each child—how long we must 
delay the introduction of reading, how 
long we must stay at each level, how 
ingenious we must be in protecting 
the ego of the pupil during the proc- 
ess. Professional books such as those 
by Samuel Kirk will be especially 
helpful for the teacher since they con- 
tain many practical suggestions for 
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helping the mentally retarded child 
learn to read.* 

Some of the most practical helps 
and suggestions will be found in the 
curricular materials for special classes 
published by various school systems. 
Many of the specific ideas suggested 
could well be adapted by the regular 
classroom teacher who has only one 
or two mentally-handicapped pupils 
in her classroom. A brief list of such 
materials is appended. Only recent 
curricular materials of demonstrated 
worth have been included. It is hoped 
that the classroom teacher may find 
these of real value. 
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Guiding the Reading of the Gifted 


by Walter B. Barbe 
Director, Reading Clinic 
University of Chattanooga 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


EvEN THOUGH a number of studies 
have been made on the reading inter- 
ests, habits and abilities of gifted chil- 
dren, there is little indication that the 
results have been used widely in im- 
proving the reading program of these 
children. Logically, the question 
might be asked whether the reading 
program of gifted children needs to be 
improved. Do not the data presented 
by various investigators indicate that 
the gifted child is reading more and 
better than the average child? Ils 
there any need to become concerned 
about what is already decidedly good? 

In an article by Ruth Strang in 
The Reading Teacher (1) it is 
pointed out that the problem is not 
that the gifted child is reading below 
his grade level, but that he is reading 
below his level of ability. In the over- 
crowded classrooms of today, there is 
more reason than ever to fear that 
the gifted child, because he is able to 
read up to his grade level, will be 
neglected. 


Reading Ability 
in Elementary School 


It is a well-known fact that gifted 
children are good readers. About half 
of those above 130 IQ learn to read 
before they enter elementary school. 
This naturally presents a major prob- 
lem to the first grade teacher whose 
entire program is frequently built 
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around reading readiness activities. 
Such children do not always know 
themselves how they learn to read. 
Undoubtedly, some of them learn by 
themselves merely by asking the 
meanings of certain combinations of 
letters. One very bright child, IQ 
over 150, reported that he had 
learned to read “from the cereal box, 
like everyone else learns to read.” It 
was inconceivable to him that every- 
one did not learn in this same way. 
Apparently by coming to realize that 
the printing on the box represented 
the name of the cereal which he prob- 
ably knew, he was able to learn to 
read the trade name of the cereal. 
From this beginning, by recognizing 
familiar words inside of larger words, 
by using picture clues, and other 
methods he was able to teach himself 
how to read. 

Another gifted child said that he 
learned to read road signs long before 
he entered school. His family traveled 
by car a great deal when he was 
young and “to pass time, I learned to 
read road signs.” Terman (2) re- 
ports on a case where the child was 
reading at a phenomenally early age 
of 21 months. In this instance there 
had been a systematic reading pro- 
gram forced upon the child. It is 
certainly not advisable to teach the 
gifted child to read before he enters 
school, but we must face the fact that 
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there will be many who have taught 
themselves. 

Undoubtedly television will play a 
major role in teaching gifted children 
to read before they enter school. 
Gregg, a three-year-old who watches 
television a great deal, when asked 
how to spell any word, replies, “P. 
O. C.” He has seen these three letters 
over and over, and heard them re- 
peated many times each day on one 
of the commercials. He has come to 
realize at a very early age the concept 
that certain letters have a particular 
meaning when combined. It will be 
surprising if this child is not reading 
before he enters school, for he spends 
many hours each day watching words 
spelled out on television in a number 
of different situations. 

In an environment filled with read- 
ing matter, the child who has the abil- 
ity and discovers a need for reading 
will frequently learn to read before 
the age of six. Since so many gifted 
children will have learned to read be- 
fore they enter school, their reading 
program in the first grade must be 
quite different from that of the aver- 
age child. 

With this head start in reading, 
gifted children usually maintain their 
superiority in reading ability. They 
read more widely and generally enjoy 
reading more. They like to read, for 
mastery of the basic skills is a major 
step toward the development of en- 
joyment in reading. 

Occasionally, however, a_ gifted 
child will have difficulty in learning 
to read. There may be many reasons 
for this. In order to learn to read, 
any child, whether or not he is gifted, 
must have a definite need for learn- 
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ing. If the parent has always read to 
the child so that he has never needed 
to read for himself, there is little rea- 
son for him to learn. This is perhaps 
the major cause of a child with high 
ability having difficulty learning to 
read. Another possible cause may be 
the superior ability of the child itself. 
The gifted child has no difficulty 
memorizing. As long as reading selec- 
tions are not too long, and if some- 
one is willing to read the material 
aloud several times, the gifted child 
can memorize the material and not 
know that this is not reading. The 
disillusionment that comes when the 
child discovers that he can not read 
may cause a serious emotional block 
against reading. 

A most revealing incident occurred 
when a child was referred for testing 
because of his inability to adjust to 
the second grade. According to the 
teacher’s report, the child had “a 
very poor attitude toward school, and 
cannot read from the second-grade 
reader.” The result of an intelligence 
test indicated that he had an IQ of 
over 180. He was a child who was 
far more interested in his environment 
than the average child, was quite 
aware of the university situation, par- 
ticularly with respect to the academic 
rank of the different professors, and 
appeared to thoroughly enjoy the test- 
ing situation. He showed the exam- 
iner a book which he was reading on 
making puppets. It was a detailed 
description of how to carve puppets 
and included complicated diagrams 
on how to fit the joints together. It 
was definitely an adult book, but the 
boy said that he was enjoying it. 

According to his story, the second 
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grade was a terrible place to be. His 
description of one of the better sec- 
ond grade readers would have cer- 
tainly embarrassed the publishers. His 
teacher had told him that he would 
read this book along with the rest of 
the class or fail. He refused to be 
bothered with the extension of the 
“Oh, Oh, Look, Look, Look” type of 
story and therefore he failed the sec- 
ond grade. While this child was cer- 
tainly not a reading problem in the 
traditional sense, he was nevertheless 
a serious problem to the teacher who 
did not realize that he could read be- 
cause he always refused to when he 
was called on, This is an example of 
the point stated by Carr (3) who em- 
phasizes that teachers frequently un- 
derestimate the reading abilities of 
their bright pupils. 


Reading Ability in High School 


At the high school level, the gifted 
child is probably still a very good 
reader, but he is definitely not read- 
ing up to his level of ability. This 
may be due to the many years of 
school where little reading material 
was offered which was challenging to 
him. The gifted child learns early in 
his school career that he can com- 
prehend material without particular 
attention to reading and study skills, 
so there may be little reason for him 
to exert any effort in developing these 
skills. This may be part of the reason 
for the difficulties which some gifted 
students encounter in college. Gray 
(4) recognizes this problem and sug- 
gests as a solution the checking of 
reading habits and skills regularly in 
order that inefficient habits and skills 
in reading can be corrected before 
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they become serious problems. 

It is generally believed that gifted 
high school students are good readers 
and that they read widely. This is 
the point of view taken by Raubi- 
check (5) in an article in The Eng- 
lish Journal. There is indication in 
a recent study, (6) however, that 
when all high school students who 
have high IQ’s are included in the 
gifted group, the extent of their read- 
ing is not as great as one might ex- 
pect. If further investigation sub- 
stantiates these data, far more guid- 
ance in the reading of gifted high 
school students would seem to be nec- 
essary. 


Reading Interests of Gifted Children 


The interests of gifted children 
hardly differ from those of average 
children in kind, but do differ greatly 
in degree. The only difference in 
kind is that frequently the interests of 
gifted children are on a more mature 
level than other children. 

There are definite sex differences in 
the types of reading preferred by 
gifted boys and gifted girls. Boys read 
magazines and newspapers far more 
frequently than do girls, even though 
they do not spend as many hours per 
week in reading. In a study by Witty 
and Lehman, (7) it is reported that 
gifted children do not like reading 
about myths and legends, poetry and 
music. Both gifted boys and gifted 
girls like novels of adventure, but girls 
like books about home and romance 
while boys like books about science. 
The number of magazines read is 
phenomenally high, but the type read 
is no different from that read by the 
average adult. 
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Carr (8) insists that we “disregard 
the customary gradation of children’s 
literature” for the gifted child. Actu- 
ally, in terms of reading ability and 
level of maturity, gifted children are 
so far ahead of their actual grade 
placement that such lists would prob- 
ably have little value. 


The Reading Program for 
Gifted Children 


It is especially important that the 
reading program of gifted children be 
based upon a developmental philo- 
sophy. Meeting each child at the 
level of his ability and providing a 
systematic program of instruction 
which includes a wide range of inter- 
esting materials is necessary. This 
need for adequately providing for in- 
dividual differences is stressed in the 
suggestions which Carr makes for re- 


creational reading for the gifted 
child: (9) 

Arrange an attractive library cor- 
ner. 


Provide a large number of inter- 
esting books suited to a wide 
range of reading ability. 

Set aside a period for recreational 
reading. 

Give just a little informal guidance 
and stimulation. 

The arranging of an attractive li- 
brary corner is a provision which 
every classroom teacher can make, not 
just for the gifted child, but for the 
entire class. It is likely, however, that 
if the materials are suitable the gifted 
child will make more use of a library 
corner than the other children and 
thus waste less time than he might 
otherwise. 

The child should have a definite 
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purpose for reading. He might read 
for information, enjoyment, relaxa- 
tion or even for escape. Like any 
other activity, however, if it is used 
as an unrealistic escape from the 
problems of life to the exclusion of 
normal social activities, then it be- 
comes harmful. The gifted child 
sometimes carries reading to this ex- 
treme. The very fact that the child is 
gifted means that he must face more 
adjustment problems than the aver- 
age person. The trials and tribula- 
tions of living in a world geared to a 
much slower pace sometimes results in 
maladjustments on the part of gifted 
children. Sometimes they may feel 
that it is easier for them to withdraw 
into a world of books than to continue 
tolerating the incompetencies of those 
with less ability. This is not a satis- 
factory adjustment. It is important 
that in such cases the teacher and the 
parent cooperate to provide the child 
with more normal outlets for his emo- 
tions through social contacts with 
other children. 

Reading for the gifted child should 
be far more than merely mastering 
the simple basic skills. Such types of 
instruction as critical reading can be- 
gin early in the elementary school for 
the gifted child. Unlike many chil- 
dren in the elementary school, the 
gifted child is capable of understand- 
ing that critical reading is not just 
trying to find what is wrong with a 
reading selection. Such factors as in- 
terpretation, analysis and relating 
new facts with ones already known 
are important skills which the gifted 
child can learn early in school. There 
are numerous examples of gifted chil- 
dren who have been able to master 
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these techniques many years before 
the average student. (11) 

In special reading groups, gifted 
children are able to do much more 
than merely to read assigned mate- 


rials. When children in a reading 
group are similar in ability, the read- 
ing period can be extended and en- 
riched greatly. 

The Major Work Program in 
Cleveland of special classes for gifted 
children effectively employs the use 
of reading clubs. The children or- 
ganize the reading club, set up rules 
under which the club will operate, and 
then select books which they want to 
read. The purpose of the club is to 
encourage the reading of some of the 
outstanding books in children’s litera- 
ture and to provide an opportunity 
for the children to share with each 
other their different reactions to 
various parts of the story. Many an 
author would be amazed to hear his 
writing techniques so carefully ana- 
lyzed. He would be more than amazed 
to discover that primary children are 
capable of such thorough and intelli- 
gent reading. The statements so often 
heard in the classroom, “This is a 
good book” or “I liked this book,” 
are not acceptable in the reading club. 
If a child liked a book he is expected 
to know why and to justify his reasons 
with selections from the book. 

Each child in a Major Work class 
participates in a reading club and is 
expected to contribute to the discus- 
sion. Not every book which is read is 
enjoyed by every child, but there is 
a great deal uf enjoyment in sharing 
the experiences within the story. With 
only a minimum of direction from the 
teacher the children eagerly enter into 
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the activities of the reading club. No 
child is forced to participate. In a 
group such as this each child enjoys 
being a member and participates be- 
cause he wants to. The traditional 
method of presenting book reports is 
done away with. 

Gifted children particularly enjoy 
reading biographies. The wide range 
of subject matter and the various 
levels of difficulty of biographies make 
them ideal material to use in enrich- 
ing the reading program for the gifted 
child. The American Adventure Se- 
ries, published by the Wheeler Publish- 
ing Company, and the Childhood of 
Famous Americans Series, published 
by Bobbs-Merrill, are of great help 
to the classroom teacher who has chil- 
dren on many levels of ability. The 
books, similar in appearance, range in 
difficulty from second grade level up 
through sixth grade. For gifted pri- 
mary children, the upper levels of 
these books are frequently most help- 
ful. 

For gifted children in the junior 
and senior high school, biographies in- 
tended primarily for adults can be 
used effectively. Perhaps because 
gifted children have the ability to 
identify readily with characters in 
their reading, they more thoroughly 
enjoy material which is true. 

Just how much guidance the gifted 
child needs in his reading should de- 
termine to a large degree how much 
the teacher should offer. In some in- 
stances, merely broadening the inter- 
ests of the child is all that is neces- 
sary. Occasionally suggesting material 
which is along lines different from 
that which the child has been reading 
will help him to expand his reading 
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interests. For other children, far more 
attention is needed. If the reading 
skills are not thoroughly mastered, at- 
tention must be given to them. In 
such cases, more than just informal 
guidance is needed. Just because a 
child has high mental ability does not 
mean that he will automatically know 
the basic reading skills. The amount 
of guidance necessary for the gifted 
child will vary as greatly as it does for 
all children. 

True appreciation of reading is very 
contagious. If the teacher and par- 
ents love reading, then in an almost 
infectious manner, the child may 
catch this feeling and also love to 
read. If the parents do not appreciate 
books, then the teacher must do much 
more to develop this feeling. If the 
teacher herself does not love to read, 
then there is little likelihood that she 
will ever be very successful in teach- 
ing others to really enjoy reading. 
Gifted children in particular are quite 
susceptible to the attitudes of the 
teacher. If the teacher does not 
truly like to read, or is guilty of not 
finding time to read, the first step in 
improving the reading program is to 
improve her own reading. 

The reading program of the gifted 
must serve a great need, for it is 
through his reading that the gifted 
child must adjust his education to his 
particular needs. It is important that 
teachers recognize that through the 
reading program they have an excel- 
lent opportunity to enrich the cur- 
riculum for the gifted child. 


Providing for the Gifted 


The -effect of crowded conditions in 
the classroom is especially harmful to 
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the gifted. There is less and less op- 
portunity for him to receive the en- 
riched program which he so desper- 
ately needs. In order that he may 
better be provided for, certain factors 
need to be stressed; 

1. Early identification of the ability 
of the child is vitally important. When 
a teacher knows that she has a gifted 
child in her class, there is more chance 
that she will be able to provide for 
his needs. 

2. More understanding on the part 
of teachers and parents of the nature 
and needs of gifted children, with 
particular emphasis upon reading, 
would enable the child to make the 

“curricular differentiation” which is 
so necessary. 

3. Home-school-library cooperation 
in helping the child to develop per- 
manent interests in reading that he 
can carry with him throughout his life 
is essential. 

4. The development of ability to 
read critically is vitally important, es- 
pecially to the gifted, in a society 
which is so dependent upon the intel- 
ligence of its leaders. 
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Special Booklists Suggest Materials 


For the Exceptional Child 


by Miriam E. Peterson 


Principal, Bateman Elementary School 


Chicago, Illinois 


WITH APPROXIMATELY one thousand 
titles of trade books plus an impressive 
array of textbooks for children flow- 
ing annually from the presses, the 
task of sorting the desirable from the 
undesirable and of finding the ap- 
propriate book to serve a particular 
child is not always easy. Teachers and 
librarians must rely upon book re- 
views, reading lists, and bibliographies 
of reading sources. Even though book- 
lists are often graded and focus upon 
a special subject area, most of them 
are designed for use with typical chil- 
dren. Some bibliographies, however, 
designate certain materials as appro- 
priate to the needs of retarded and 
accelerated readers. For exceptional 
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children there are even fewer lists that 
have been compiled upon the basis of 
actual application in the classroom. 
Several lists are available for use with 
retarded and remedial readers, and 
reflect an interest in improving the 
reading of these groups. However, 
less attention has been given to the 
gifted. Neglected as he so often is, 
the gifted pupil may be a good reader 
but may fail to read materials com- 
mensurate with his ability. An unse- 
lected list of reading materials is in- 
appropriate for the gifted student as 
well as of limited value for the slow 
learner. 

The following lists are offered as 
suggestions that may prove helpful to 
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teachers who are concerned about the 
reading needs and interests of slow 
learners, mentally handicapped chil- 
dren, or gifted children. A few of the 
entries include materials that have 
been found to be helpful in dealing 
with children in the clinic or in the 
classroom; others are more general 
lists which have certain characteris- 
tics which warrant their recommenda- 
tion for use with rapid or with slow 
learners. 


Sources of Reading Materials 
for Slow Learners 


BERGLUND, ALBERT O., comp. Easy 
Books Interesting to Children of 
Junior High School Age Who Have 
Reading Difficulties. Winnetka, II- 
linois: Winnetka Educational Press, 
1948. 

List of approximately one hundred 
titles suitable for slow readers selected 
on the basis of successful use with 
children. Grade levels as obtained on 
the Winnetka formula of grade place- 
ment indicated for each title. Books 
found to be especially good are star- 
red. 


Books for Retarded Readers. Spring- 
field, Illinois. Illinois State Library, 
1951. 

An annotated list of selected titles 
for retarded readers in the elementary 
school and in the high school com- 
piled at the Illinois State Library. 
Reading grade and interest levels in- 
dicated. 


“Books for the Slow Learner” com- 
piled by the California State Com- 
mission on Developmental Reading. 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals Bulletin, Volume 
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35, Section II (February, 1951), 

pp. 40-42. 

Contains a list of 33 titles for gen- 
eral reading for slow high-school 
learners and designates certain se- 
lected textbooks and series books as 
useful. All books were selected on 
the basis of: 1) content on more ad- 
vanced level than vocabulary and 
sentence structure, 2) successful use 
with retarded and reluctant readers, 
and 3) acceptable literary quality. 


Fare for the Reluctant Reader. Capi- 
tal Area School Development As- 
sociation, Albany, New York: New 
York State College for Teachers, 
1952. 

An annotated bibliography of books 
and magazines for reluctant readers, 
Grades 7-12, compiled by librarians 
representing fifty member schools in 
the association. The bibliography is 
divided into three sections: (1) 
Books for Grades 7 and 8, (2) Grades 
9 and 10, and (3) Grades 11 and 12, 
and within each section, titles are 
grouped under selected topics. Also in- 
cluded are lists of special series of easy- 
to-read books, abridgments, adapta- 
tions, magazines, and newspapers. 


CARPENTER, HELEN McCracken. 
Gateways to American History; An 
Annotated Graded List of Books 
for Slow Learners in Junior High 
School. New York: H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1942. 

Selected list of over 200 titles of 
historical fiction and biography re- 
commended for teaching American 
history to slow-learning junior-high- 
school pupils, graded, annotated, and 
organized chronologically and bio- 
graphically around historical topics. 













































Cassapy, Dict May. “Easy and In- 
teresting Reading for Retarded 
Readers in Junior High School.” 
Peabody Journal of Education, 
Volume 23 (July, 1945), pp. 10-17. 
Annotated list of titles selected ac- 

cording to “vocabulary level, free- 
dom from dialect and difficult proper 
nouns, simplicity of sentence struc- 
ture, paragraph length, size of print, 
size of book, content, manner of pre- 
sentation . . . illustrations, and prob- 
able interest level.” Arranged under 
grade levels from two through six. 


Carr, CONSTANCE, comp. Substitutes 
for the Comic Books. Reprint from 
Elementary English for April and 
May, 1951. Chicago: National 
Council of Teachers of English, 
1951. 

An annotated and graded list of 
children’s books for Grades 1-8 with 
themes commonly found in comic 
books. Titles may be helpful in mo- 
tivating reading of slow-learners. 


Eakin, Mary, comp. “Trade Books 
for Poor Readers.” Clinical Stu- 
dies in Reading II; With Emphasis 
on Vision Problems edited by Helen 
M. Robinson. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1953, Supplemen- 
tary Educational Monograph 77, 
pp. 177-181. 

A list of titles “especially useful for 
leisure reading by pupils who are re- 
tarded in reading” and selected after 
careful evaluation by compiler and 
actual use of titles by staff of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Reading Clinic. 
Reading grade levels from two 
through seven and interest levels in- 
dicated. List may be useful with slow 
learners. 
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Harris, ALBERT J. “A Graded List 
of Books for Remedial Reading.” 
How to Increase Reading Ability. 
New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1947, pp. 555-567. 
Selected list of nearly 500 titles 

suitable for the needs of poor read- 
ers. Titles arranged by grades from 
one through six and placed under ap- 
propriate grade level of reading dif- 
ficulty according to author’s judgment 
and experience in utilization. 


Hitt, Marcaret Keyser, comp. Bib- 
liography of Reading Lists for Re- 
tarded Readers. lowa City, Iowa: 
State University of Iowa, 1953. 
College of Education Series No. 37. 
This bibliography brings together 

sources of periodicals, bulletins, and 
books that contain “compilations of 
books that have an interest content 
several grades higher than the actual 
reader level.” Sources are for both 
elementary and high school. 


“Instructional Materials for Special 
Training Classes”; compiled by the 
California State Commission on De- 
velopmental Reading. National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals Bulletin, Volume 35, Section 
I (February, 1951), p. 21. 
Contains a list of 24 titles selected 

especially for mentally-retarded pupils 
who seldom achieve beyond fourth 
grade level of reading to “serve as an 
example for teachers who will make 
fuller selections of easy books.” 


Kennepy, ANNA Crark, comp. Books 
for Retarded and Reluctant Read- 
ers. Albany, New York: University 
of the State of New York, 1947. 

A short list of supplementary read- 
ers that give special attention to read- 
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ers’ interests, vocabulary, and sen- 
tence structure for slow readers in 
junior and senior high school. 


Kirk, SAMUEL A. AND Monroe, Ma- 
RION. “Bibliography of Children’s 
Books Suitable for Slow-Learning 
Children.” Teaching Reading to 
Slow-Learning Children. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940, 
pp. 195-210. 

An annotated list of 100 titles, trade 
and textbooks, grouped by reading 
grade level from books at the pre- 
primer level to the fourth-grade level 


inclusive. 


La Piante, Errm. Rapid Reading 
Books. Chicago: Board of Educa- 
tion, Chicago Public Schools, 1952. 
A list of 800 titles selected by high 

school librarians to fit the interest and 

the experience level of high school 
students in the Chicago public schools. 

List indicates vocabulary level of 

reading difficulty and titles included 

on standard lists. 

Lutz, Una Det, comp. “Books for 
Severely Retarded Junior High 
School Readers.” English Journal, 
Volume XXXIX (October, 1950), 
pp. 439-441. 

Contains a list of 14 sources found 
to be most useful in compiling a list 
of easy books for severely retarded 
junior-high-school readers. 


O’ME 14, Pauine, comp. Books for 
the Slow-Learning Child. Elmont, 
New York: Sixteenth District Pub- 
lic Schools, 1945. 

An annotated list of titles organized 
around: 1) Books for Children Who 
Have Not Learned to Read, 2) Books 
for Readers Who Can Follow a Sim- 
ple Story, and 3) Books for Children 
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Whose Reading Ability Approximates 
That of an Average Fourth-Grade 
Pupil. All titles have been used in 
actual classroom situations. 


Readable Books for First and Second 
Grades; compiled by a Committee 
of First- and Second-Grade Teach- 
ers and Librarians of Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee. Sturgis, Michigan: Li- 
brary Division, Sturgis Printing 
Company, 1948. 

An annotated list with starred titles 
that “can be read by an average child 
in the second half of the first grade. 
All others will be enjoyed as read- 
aloud books in the pre-reading groups, 
or as readable books in the second 
grade. No title is included which re- 
quires reading ability beyond that of 
the average second-grade child.” List 
may be useful for slow learners. 


Rosinson, HELEN M., ed. “Remedial 
Reading Materials and Equip- 
ment.” Clinical Studies in Reading 
II; With Emphasis on Vision Prob- 
lems. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1953. Supplementary 
Education Mono. 77, pp. 172-176. 
Selected list of materials useful for 

instruction in the Reading Clinic, 

University of Chicago including: 

Materials to Develop Word Recogni- 

tion and Vocabulary, Materials Espe- 

cially Adapted to Increase Compre- 
hension Level, Materials to Increase 

Rate of Reading, and a list of easy 

series books for leisure reading. For 

retarded readers, slow learners. 


Suepiock, Marte L. The Art of the 
Story-Teller; bibliography by Eu- 
lalia Steinmetz. New York: Dover, 
1951. 

A new edition of a standard classic 













































first published in 1915. Contains sec- 
tions on story-selection and story-tell- 
ing technique and a list of Marie 
Shedlock’s favorite stories plus a new 
list of stories by Eulalia Steinmetz. 
May be useful to teachers of the slow 
learner. 


SmirH, Linpa C. “Give the Slow 
Reader Real Help.” Grade Teach- 
er, Volume 70 (November, 1952), 
pp. 73-76. 

Presents a list of series books with 
detailed annotations pertaining to 
usefulness of materials, high interest 
factor, low level of reading difficulty, 
and factor of motivation in stimulat- 
ing reading with slow readers. 


Srranc, RutH May; Gisert, Curis- 
TINE AND Scoccin, MaArGARET. 
Gateways to Readable Books; An 
Annotated Graded List of Books in 
Many Fields for Adolescents Who 
Find Reading Difficult. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1952. 
Bibliography of more than 1100 

titles primarily for retarded readers 
in senior-high school. Contains sim- 
ply-written annotations around 30 
different subject divisions to be used 
by students themselves. Indicates es- 
timated grade level of difficulty with 
majority of titles from fifth through 
seventh grade level of reading diffi- 
culty. Useful for slow learners. 


SuLLIVAN, HELEN Biarr, comp. Se- 
lected List of Books for Remedial 
Reading. Boston: Educational 
Clinic, Boston University, 1950. 
List of titles for remedial reading 

“for children who require material in 

which the interest level is several 

grades higher than the vocabulary 
level.” Indicates vocabulary grade 
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placement and interest level for books 
covering “the various fields and inter- 
ests of children from grades three 
through twelve.” Not annotated. 


WarneER, Dorotuy, comp. Biblio- 
graphy of Reading Materials Suit- 
able for Mentally Retarded Chil- 
dren; Pre-Primer to Grade 5. To- 
peka, Kansas: Division of Special 
Education, Kansas State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 
Selected list mainly of textbooks 

grouped according to reading grade 

level of difficulty. 

WarNER, Dorotuy, comp. Biblio- 
graphy of Reading Materials for the 
Mentally Retarded on the Secon- 
dary Level. Topeka, Kansas: Divi- 
sion of Special Education, Kansas 
State Dept. of Public Instruction. 
List of materials suitable for the 

mentally retarded in the high school 

reading program including series 
books, textbooks, tradebooks, work- 
books, and periodicals. 


Publishers’ Series 
AMERICAN ADVENTURE SERIES. 

Wheeler Publishing Company, Chi- 

cago. 

Useful series of titles about color- 
ful figures and episodes in American 
history with high interest levels and 
with reading levels ranging from 
third to fifth grades. Content suitable 
for slow learners and retarded read- 
ers in high school. Titles include: 
Squanto and the Pilgrims, Pilot Jack 
Knight, Chief Black Hawk, Cowboys 
and Cattle Trails, Kit Carson, Buffalo 
Bill, Wild Bill Hickok, and others. 
American Herirace Series. Aladdin 

Books, American Book Company, 

New York. 
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This series is designed for reluctant 
readers in junior and senior-high 
school. Titles include: Ladd of the 
Lone Star; Cowman’s Kingdom; 
Country of the Hawk; Back of Be- 
yond; Printers Devil; Jed Smith, 
Mountain Man; Captive Island. 


An Easy-To-Reap Boox. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 

This series contains attractive easy- 
reading stories around third-grade 
level of reading difficulty. Titles in- 
clude: Country Boy, Tools for Andy, 
Speckles Goes to School, A House for 
Leander, and others. 


Basic VocABULARY SERIES by Edward 
W. and Marguerite P. Dolch. Gar- 
rard Press, Champaign, Illinois. 
Series is composed of “Books with 

interest of subject matter and charm 

of style which are in the very easiest 
possible vocabulary,” and “written 
mainly in the Basic Sight Word List 
of 220 words which make up two- 
thirds or more of all primary reading 
books and more than half of all other 
school books. To this list of 220 basic 
words is added the 95 commonest 

nouns. In addition to these 315 

words, each book has less than an 

average of one new word per page.” 

Titles include: Animal Stories, Folk 

Stories, and Why Stories. 


CumpHoop oF Famous AMERICANS 
Series. Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Inc., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Series includes over 70 titles on third 
to fifth-grade reading levels of diffi- 
culty with interest levels ranging from 
four through eighth grade. Titles in- 
clude: Lou Gehrig, Boy of the Sand 
Lots; George Carver, Boy Scientist; 
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Clara Barton, Girl Nurse; Amelia 
Earhart, Kansas Girl; Andy Jackson, 
Boy Soldier, and others. 


Cowpsoy Series. Beckley-Cardy Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Lively and easy-to-read stories suit- 
able for retarded readers with sec- 
ond- and third-grade levels of reading 
ability. Atmosphere of ranch life pre- 
sented within limited vocabulary. 
Titles include: Cowboy Sam, Cowboy 
Sam and Freddy, Cowboy Sam and 
the Rodeo, Cowboy Sam and the 
Rustlers, and Cowboy Sam and Porky. 


First Boox Series. Franklin Watts, 
Inc., New York. 

Most of the books range from 
third- to fourth-grade levels of read- 
ing difficulty with interest levels often 
reaching to the adult level. The titles 
are intended to introduce the reader 
to such subjects as: Birds, Snakes, 
Bugs, Trees, Eskimos, Dogs, Firemen, 
Horses, Indians, Automobiles, and 
Stones. 

LANDMARK Series. Random House, 
Inc., New York. 

This series contains a long list of 
titles about important men and events 
in American history ranging from 
grades five to nine in reading diffi- 
culty. Most of the titles are well- 
done, and the series is a major con- 
tribution to informational books about 
our country. Titles include: Daniel 
Boone, Clipper Ships Days, Gettys- 
burg, The Louisiana Purchase, Betty 
Ross and the Flag, Mr. Bell Invents 
the Telephone, and others. 

PLeasurRE Reapinc Series by Ed- 
ward W. and Marguerite P. Dolch 
and Beulah F. Jackson. Garrard 
Press, Champaign, Illinois. 












Series of books of well-known sto- 
ries “rewritten using ‘the first thou- 
sand words’ for children’s reading.” 
Titles include: Bible Stories, Gospel 
Stories, Famous Stories, Old World 
Stories, Aesop’s Stories, and Fairy 
Stories. 


Reat Booxs, Gardening City Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., Garden 
City, New York. 

Lively, non-fiction books designed 
to widen the horizon of the reader 
following the “First Books” ranging 
from grades four through seven in 
reading difficulty. Titles include: 
The Real Book about Space Travel; 
The Real Book of Tall Tales; The 
Real Book about Farms; The Real 
Book about Buffalo Bill; The Real 
Book about Bugs, Insects and Such; 
The Real Book about Rivers. 

Watt Disney Story Books. D. C. 
Heath and Company, Boston. 
Easy-to-read stories of fun and ac- 

tion with high interest factor for read- 

ers with third- and fourth-grade read- 
ing ability. Disney cartoon illustra- 
tions have motivational appeal. Titles 
include: Here They Are, Donald 

Duck and His Nephews, Water Ba- 

bies’ Circus and Other Stories, Don- 

ald Duck and His Friends, Pinocchio, 

Mickey Never Fails, School Days in 

Disneyville, Mickey Sees the U.S. A., 

and others. 


Sources of Reading Materials 

For Gifted Students 

ARBUTHNOT, May HILt AND OTHERS, 
comp. Children’s Books Too Good 
to Miss. Cleveland, Ohio: Press of 
Western Reserve University, 1953. 
List of choice titles for children se- 

lected by a committee of five on the 
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basis of three criteria: 1) Is the book 
good literature? 2) Does the book 
make a significant contribution to the 
child’s wisdom, or merriment, or ap- 
preciation of beauty? 3) Does the 
book have child appeal? Titles are 
annotated and grouped by age for 
children from 6 to 14 years old in- 
clusive. List may be helpful in 

“rounding-out” the reading of gifted 

pupils. 

Back Talk: about Books from the 
Teen Age. New York: New York 
Public Library. 

Periodical bulletin of book reviews 
written by New York City teen-agers. 
Reviews of books, old and new, are 
welcomed from teen-agers anywhere, 
and every contributor automatically 
receives a copy of Back Talk. Of in- 
terest to average and accelerated. 


Books for the Youngest Reader; comp. 
by the Elementary School Libra- 
rians of the Madison Free Library 
Staff in consultation with their 
first-grade teachers. Madison, Wis- 
consin, 1949. 

Annotated list of titles “arranged 
around subjects frequently included 
in primary grades.” Group I contains 
titles “within the range of most first- 
grade readers in the second semester.” 
Group II includes “titles as a chal- 
lenge to advanced readers.” 


Books for You; A List for Leisure 
Reading for Use by Students in 
Senior High School. Compiled by 
the Committee on Senior High 
School Book List. Chicago: Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, 1951. 

Although compiled for senior high 
school students in general, this an- 
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notated list of books, arranged under 
topics pertinent to personal needs and 
broad subject areas, emphasizes broad 
reading for the maturing student 
along with titles written especially for 
young people. 

Coan, Otis W. anp Litiarp RicH- 
ARD G. America in Fiction; An 
Annotated List of Novels that In- 
terpret Aspects of Life in the Unit- 
ed States. Stanford University, Cal- 
ifornia: Stanford University Press, 
1945. 

An annotated list of fiction titles 
relating to aspects of American life 
“designed to aid students of Ameri- 
can civilization—adults using the 
facilities of public libraries, college 
undergraduates, and young people in 
the eleventh and twelfth grades.” 
Titles are arranged under seven main 
topics, and books recommended as 
substantial and realistic are starred. 


Combined Book Exhibit, Learning to 
Live in 1953, Basic Relationships 
of Life; A booklist for Children and 
Young People. New York: Com- 
bined Book Exhibit, 1953. 

Books selected for exhibit by a 
group of publishers and annotated 
and classified according to personal 
needs and the relationships of life by 
Christine Gilbert and Jean Betzner 
mainly for elementary and junior- 
high-school students. Although an in- 
dex for the list is missing, the classifi- 
cation of books around developmental 
needs may be helpful in balancing the 
reading needs of gifted children. 
Current Books; Junior Booklists of the 

Secondary Education Board. Méil- 


ton, Massachusetts: Secondary 
Education Board, April, 1953. 
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A well-chosen list of recent books, 
annotated and grouped for (1) 
Grades 7 to 9, (2) Grades 4 to 6, (3) 
Grades 1 to 3, (4) -Books for the 
Youngest, and (5) Reprints and New 
Editions Recommended. Reviews are 
written especially for boys and girls. 


Current Books; Senior Booklist of the 
Secondary Education Board. Mil- 
ton, Massachusetts: Secondary 
Education Board, April, 1953. 
Selected list of quality books, an- 

notated and graded for students in the 

senior-high school. Titles are grouped 
around selected subject categories, 
and reviews are written for students. 


Eaton, ANNE THAXTER. Treasure 
for the Taking; A Book List for 
Boys and Girls. New York: The 
Viking Press, Inc., 1946. 
Annotated list of well-chosen titles 

arranged under 70 different topics or 

categories. Graded by age for chil- 
dren 2 to 15 years. The variety of 
selected topics should be helpful in 
serving wide interests, and the se- 
lected titles may serve as a spring- 
board for further and more recent 
reading in a particular subject area. 


Haesicu, Katuryn A. Vocations in 
Fact and Fiction; A Selective, An- 
notated List of Books for Career 
Backgrounds and _ Inspirational 
Reading. Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association, 1953. 

This selected list of titles for high 
school students is composed mainly of 
“books which impart dignity to the 
world of work and express satisfac- 
tion derived from a job well done.” 
The majority of books are non-fic- 
tion, and a few titles for students 
with reading problems are starred. 
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Haines, Heren E. Living with 
Books; The Art of Book Selection. 
New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1950. 

Designed primarily as a guide to 
book selection for librarians, library 
school instructors, leaders of discus- 
sions or study groups, this comprehen- 
sive volume dealing with the founda- 
tions of book selection, book review- 
ing, the physical aspects of books, 
book makers, and a survey of the 
leading areas of literature may be of 
use to high-school teachers in helping 
to select materials for gifted students. 


Jacoss, LeLtanp B., comp. Biblio- 
graphy of Books for Children, 1952 
Edition. Washington, D. C.: Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education 
International, 1953. 

An annotated list of selected titles 
to meet the needs of children for the 
most part through the elementary 
school years including a variety of old 
and new literature, folklore, realism, 
humor, fantasy, stories of other coun- 
tries, and science materials. The lat- 
ter prepared by Herbert Zim may be 
of particular help in serving the sci- 
ence interests of gifted children in the 
intermediate grades. Graded by age. 


Lenrow, ELsBert, comp. Reader's 
Guide to Prose Fiction; An Intro- 
ductory Essay, with Bibliographies 
of 1500 Novels Selected, Topically 
Classified, and Annotated for Use 
in Meeting the Needs of Individ- 
uals in General Education. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century, 1940. 
A publication resulting from the 

work of the Commission on Secon- 

dary School Curriculum and _ the 

Study of Adolescents indicating po- 
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tential application of prose fiction in 
accordance with needs and interests 


of students. Titles annotated and 
classified under three main parts: 1) 
The Individual’s Need for Entertain- 
ment and Escape, 2) The Individual 
and His Personal Environment, and 
3) The Individual and His Social 
Environment. Each category is fur- 
ther subdivided. Titles that have at- 
tained first-rank reputation as a 
classic are starred. For high school 
use. 


Adventuring with Books. Compiled 
by an Elementary Reading List 
Committee. Chicago: National 
Council of Teachers of English, 
1950. 

A “graded list of 1,000 annotated 
titles and some 250 additional listed 
titles” offered for use with children 
in kindergarten and in Grades 1 
through 6 and arranged according to 
selected, useful categories. A number 
of titles for superior readers beyond 
the elementary range have been in- 
dicated and are so designated. 


Rue, Erotse. America, Past and Pre- 
sent; An Annotated Bibliography 
of Children’s Stories for Students, 
Teachers, and Librarians. Com- 
piled by a class of teacher-librarians, 
Chicago Teachers College. New 
York: H. W. Wilson Company, 
1948. 

Titles selected “in order to aid 
teachers with their reading guidance 
for the study of history of the United 
States in the junior high school years,” 
and grouped under useful historical 
topics. Books for the accelerated and 
the retarded reader are so indicated, 
and a few titles for Grades 4-6. 
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Rue, Exotse, comp. Subject Index to 
Books for Intermediate Grades. 
Chicago: American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1950. 

This volume indexes over 1800 
titles, both trade and textbooks, and 
indicates grade level and page for all 
materials. Embraces the intermediate 
grades, but includes some junior- 
high-school material to help meet cur- 
riculum demands in areas where there 
is little material and to provide in a 
measure for accelerated readers. 


SaTTLeEy, HeLen R., ed. Children’s 
Books about Foreign Countries. Re- 
print from Elementary English for 
January to May, 1949. Chicago: 
National Council of Teachers of 
English, 1949. 


Includes a chapter on evaluations 


and reevaluations of children’s books 
on foreign countries plus annotated 
and graded lists of books about Can- 
ada, Russia, India, and Africa. Use- 
ful in broadening the range of read- 
ing interests of gifted pupils. 


STEFFERUD, ALFRED, ed. The Won- 
derful World of Books. New York: 
The New American Library of 
World Literature and Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1952. 
Provocative, informational, and in- 

spirational guide to books represent- 
ing many avenues and approaches to 
reading enjoyment. Contains 73 se- 
lections by different authors arranged 
under 12 aspects of reading. Numer- 
ous suggestions for reading may be of 
interest to accelerated readers in jun- 
ior and senior-high school. 
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THE SEARLES READERS 


Scientifically-tested Reading for the Intermediate Grades 


e THE SEARLES READERS —by Anna Hawley Searles, 
Director of the Institute of Character Education and Re- 
search, which made an extensive survey of children’s litera- 
ture to determine the best in juvenile stories. 


e These enjoyable readers assist you in creating around your 
pupils an environment that is filled with rewarding behavior 


PS See Grade 4 
PS. A Grade 5 


e FUN TO BE ALIVE ..... 
e TIME TO LIVE ......... 
e LIVING ALL YOUR LIFE 

Teachers’ Manuals specifically designed to ease your busy 


e We invite you to write for further information to the Allyn 
and Bacon office which serves your school. 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 


ES ey Pa ee Grade 6 


Boston New York Chicago 
Atlanta Dallas Francisco 
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The Good Reader Thinks Critically 


by Nila Banton Smith 
New York University 
New York City 


PuT THIS question to any group of 
people—teachers or laymen, “What 
are the basic skills in reading?” 
“Comprehension” will come back to 
you with reverberatory frequency. 
This big blanket term of “comprehen- 
sion” is used generally and glibly to 
connotate a so-called fundamental 
reading skill. Yet, may we be so bold 
as to ask, “Is comprehension a reading 
skill?” Js this many-sided, complex 
act a skill in the sense that a cer- 
tain stroke in tennis is a skill; and as 
such, subject to development largely 
through exercises based on reading? 
Or is comprehension, in its broader 
sense, a welter of processes, abilities, 
attitudes and purposes which one 
brings to bear upon any situation in 
which he wishes to derive meanings 
from language symbols, whether 
spoken or written? If the answer to 
this latter question is in the affirma- 
tive, may we ask if comprehension in 
reading is subject in its development 
to all of those factors which affect 
growth in the ability to work with 
language meanings, rather than some- 
thing definite and specific and dif- 
ferent to be taught solely in connec- 
tion with reading? And might it help 
to clarify things if we talk about 
“meanings in reading” instead of us- 
ing the equivocal and ambiguous term 
of “comprehension” as designating a 
special reading skill? “Meanings” is 
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the term which will be given prefer- 
ence throughout the remainder of this 
discussion. 

What are the prerequisites to high- 
level understanding of language mean- 
ings? First, one must have a wealth 
of concepts to draw upon in bringing 
meanings to the language symbols. 
Second, one must have the inclina- 
tion, habit and ability to use his 
higher thinking processes, and to 
adapt them to different contents and 
purposes; and third, which probably 
should have been first, one needs to 
have facility in language expression, 
and to possess an extensive meaning- 
ful vocabulary. These are the funda- 
mentals which form the matrix out of 
which understandings grow, be it 
in reading, oral expression, graphs, 
charts or pictures. Possibly then, the 
best way to develop “comprehension” 
is to direct a major amount of atten- 
tion toward building the groundwork 
rather than depending so largely upon 
furbishing the cupola. 


Concepts and Meanings 


Let’s first consider the role that 
concepts have to play in developing 
ability to get meanings from reading. 

In order to understand printed 
symbols, the child must bring to the 
page a wealth of vivid concepts. How 
are these concepts derived? Experi- 
ence is the source out of which con- 
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cepts emerge. A concept is the resi- 
due which is left with us as a result 
of experience; it is the condensation 
of experience which takes definite 
form in our mind. Insofar as read- 
ing is concerned, then, concepts are 
crystallized experience which we draw 
upon in filling empty shells of word 
symbols with kernels of meaning. 

Studies have repeatedly shown the 
effect of concept-building upon read- 
ing success. 

Trips and Excursions. Cantor (1) 
conducted a very interesting study to 
ascertain the value of excursions to 
kindergarten children as a means of 
preparing them for first-grade read- 
ing. During the course of her investi- 
gation she used four methods of 
checking: (1) a critical summary of 
excursions taken according to previ- 
ously established criteria; (2) an 
analysis of the concept-building char- 
acteristics of the excursions with re- 
lation to a standard vocabulary; (3) 
a comparison of the topical and vo- 
cabulary demands of primary readers 
with kindergarten preparation; (4) a 
check during the first year of primary 
work done by children who had had 
this excursion experience in their kin- 
dergarten year. 

This investigator found _ that 
two hundred and four concepts 
were given background in experience 
through nine excursions taken, and 
that a correlation had been effected 
between the vocabulary and concept 
demands of primary reading, and the 
vocabulary and concept supply of nine 
typical kindergarten excursions. The 
children who had taken these excur- 
sions in kindergarten were also check- 
ed for reading readiness and reading 
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achievement in first grade. Cantor’s 
conclusion in regard to the effect of 
the excursions on learning to read 
are: “From results of scientific tests 
administered in the primary year and 
the comparisons made with reading 
readiness in other schools, it seems 
probable that the children (who had 
the excursions) definitely profited 
from the comprehensive program of 
kindergarten excursions experienced 
in their kindergarten year.” 

At a higher level, Ledbetter (2) 
found in his investigation with elev- 
enth-grade pupils that, “meanings or 
concepts present more difficulties to 
the average student than vocabulary, 
sentence length, or sentence struc- 
ture.” 

One of the most basic functions of 
a teacher of reading is that of insuring 
experiences out of which concepts 
will grow, and then guiding these ex- 
periences to fruition in concept devel- 
opment. To some, such a statement 
may seem trite, indeed. Yet, up to 
this time, we have barely tapped the 
possibilities of utilizing experiential 
background in developing concepts as 
a foundation for meaningful reading. 

First-Hand Experiences. While it 
is desirable that more emphasis be 
placed upon large, planned first-hand 
experiences in general, it is urgent 
that more experiential teaching be 
done “on the spot” as needs arise in 
reading and other areas. As an ex- 
ample, let us consider the case of the 
teacher who, upon a certain occasion, 
placed this sentence on the bulletin 
board: “This is a chilly morning.” 
Her pupils, who came from Mexican 
homes, gathered around the bulletin 
board and tried to read the message. 

























The teacher helped them with the 
pronunciation of the new word chilly. 
Then she asked what the sentence 
meant. All of them thought that the 
sentence told them in effect that this 
was a morning on which they should 
eat food seasoned with chili peppers. 
The teacher then explained that chil- 
ly when spelled as it was in this sen- 
tence and when used to describe a 
morning meant cold. She took them 
to the door and momentarily let them 
experience the sensation of feeling the 
cool, crisp air as it rushed against 
their bare faces and through their 
clothing. Undoubtedly, after this ex- 
perience, these children sensed the 
full and correct meaning of the sym- 
bol for chilly whenever they encoun- 
tered it in a phrase pertaining to tem- 
perature. 

As teachers become increasingly 
sensitive to the part which experience 
plays in establishing meaningful con- 
cepts to use in filling in word symbols, 
they will more frequently take the 
time and trouble to provide experi- 
ences which will equip children to 
bring to new word symbols, clear and 
accurate understandings of meanings. 
This is one way “to develop com- 
prehension.” 

Visual Aids. First-hand experiences 
are not always practical but visual 
aids of one kind or another are nearly 
always available and these serve well 
in concept-building. Tom, a sixth- 
grade boy, was reading about the 
school days of a Greek scholar. The 
story plot hinged upon a lost stylus. 
Tom was asked if he knew what a 
stylus was. “Yes,” he replied, “a man 
that cuts women’s hair.” In this case 
Tom brought his own experience to 
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the printed symbol, but it didn’t work, 
so he was given another experience 
through the use of a visual aid. He 
was shown the picture of a stylus and 
its use was explained. This took so 
much time that Tom couldn’t go on 
reading the story that day but he read 
it the next day and as he did so satis- 
fying meanings leapt forth from 
printed pages which might otherwise 
have imparted only perplexing con- 
fusions. 

In the rush of things, we often 
think we haven’t time to engage in 
many first-hand experiences or to 
bother with the use of visual aids, ex- 
planation and discussion. Possibly 
building useful concepts which will 
serve the child in his reading through- 
out life is more important than cover- 
ing a few more pages “in the book.” 


Thinking and Meanings 


What do we do with meanings that 
we derive from listening to a lecture, 
a conversation, a radio or television 
broadcast? If we’re not accustomed 
to doing much thinking for ourselves, 
we accept what is said and perhaps 
recall it and quote it to others. If 
we are keen and alert and make the 
fullest use of our mental capacities, 
we do many other things with these 
meanings: we question, reason, com- 
pare, draw inferences, generalize, in- 
terject original ideas, seek interaction 
of these ideas with others and draw 
independent conclusions. 

Recent investigators who have at- 
tempted to analyze the different as- 
pects of the reading act include the 
use of mental processes as basic fac- 
tors. Johnson (3) concluded that these 
abilities are of prime importance: 
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“(a) seeing relationships between 
words and ideas; (b) evaluating an 
author’s statements; (c) drawing in- 
ferences; (d) developing a problem 
and adjusting the type of reading to 
fulfill the purpose.” 

Artley (4) in his study to determine 
specific abilities which contribute 
most in comprehension of the social 
studies, named these as three of the 
most important: “the ability to inter- 
pret; to obtain facts; to organize.” 

Young (5) phrased one of the con- 
clusions to his study in a most con- 
vincing way when he said, “The chief 
element in reading is thinking, not 
motor or mechanical processes of eye 
movements, eye-span, vocalization, 


and the like.” 


Thought Questions vs. 
Memory Questions 


It is regrettable that the most fre- 
quent experience which children are 
ordinarily given in working with 
meanings in reading is one in which 
not much thinking is done. It is the 
type in which the children simply are 
asked to give back some statement or 
word in the text. “What was Mary 
playing with?” And the text says, 
“Mary was playing with her dolls.” 
“What was Tommy doing?” And the 
sentence that had just been read said, 
quite definitely, “Tommy was playing 
with his fire truck.” 

It is easy to ask such questions. 
Questions of such type do not re- 
quire much mental activity on the 
part of the one who asks them and 
little or no thinking on the part of 
pupils. Such questions undoubtedly 
give practice in recalling and repro- 
ducing statements or facts given in 
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the text. This does have a place in de- 
tailed factual reading in which the 
reader wishes to memorize exact min- 
utiae. It is questionable, however, if 
such exercises really aid children in 
gleaning the types of meanings they 
will need in using reading to enrich 
their lives in the fuller sense. 

Through continued practice, how- 
ever, children often become so glib 
in answering this reproduction type of 
question that they convey the impres- 
sion of having achieved a high de- 
gree of excellency in “comprehen- 
sion.” A thirteen-year-old boy was re- 
cently sent to the writer for diagnosis. 
He had above-average intelligence 
and was considered to be “a very 
good reader,” but was failing in his 
other studies. As a part of the diag- 
nosis, the boy was asked to read the 
story of Johnny Appleseed. A class 
of graduate students observed and 
also read the story. When the boy 
had finished, he was asked several 
questions which could be answered by 
re-stating what had been said directly 
in the text, as indicated below: 

How long ago did Johnny Ap- 
pleseed live? 

“More than a hundred years ago.” 

What was his real name? 

“Jonathan Chapman.” 

How did he spend his time? 

“Planting apple trees.” 

These and additional questions of 
the reproduction type were asked and 
Larry answered every one of them 
unerringly in the words of the book. 

“Do you think Larry needs help in 
‘comprehension?’ the graduate class 
was asked. “No,” came the unani- 
mous response. “His ‘comprehension’ 
is perfect!” 






















Then came some questions which 
required Larry to do some thinking, 
questions which necessitated doing 
something with meanings gleaned 
from the story, doing things that 
called for the use of several mental 
processes. 

“Why did Johnny choose a spot 
deep in the wilderness where the set- 
tlers had not yet come to plant his 
trees?” 

“He wanted to be alone while he 
was working,” was the answer. 

Larry had missed a very important 
implication in drawing his conclusion 
as to why Johnny went into the wil- 
derness ahead of the settlers to plant 
the trees. His real reason for plant- 
ing the trees before the settlers ar- 
rived was, of course, so that the trees 
would grow and bear fruit by the 
time the settlers moved in. Larry’s 


reason made Johnny an unsocial sort 
of person who didn’t want anyone 
around him while he was working. 


Several other questions of the 
thinking type were asked. Larry’s re- 
plies to all of them were equally 
faulty. And Larry is only one of hun- 
dreds of intelligent pupils who learn 
the superficial knack of giving back 
what the text says, and never tap the 
significance of meanings which can be 
gleaned only through the use of men- 
tal processes of a higher type than are 
required in merely reciting statements 
that are given in the book. 

Discussion Questions. One of the 
most productive ways of developing 
ability to get meanings in reading is 
through discussion in which the 
teacher takes part and makes her spe- 
cial contribution by throwing in a 
question or a statement here and 
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there which stimulates cause and ef- 
fect reasoning, points up the neces- 
sity for making comparisons, drawing 
inferences, arriving at conclusions, 
gathering generalizations. 

As an example of such a discussion, 
one might describe a situation re- 
cently observed in a third-grade class- 
room. The children had read a story 
about Fred, a boy who visited his 
Uncle Bill. The uncle was a sheep- 
rancher and lived in a covered wagon 
in the foothills. During the first few 
days of his visit, Fred was concerned 
about his uncle’s shepherd dogs, who 
stayed out in the stormy weather with 
the sheep night and day. So one night 
Uncle Bill took Fred out while a 
storm was raging. He called the dogs. 
They appeared from the midst of the 
herd of sheep, but they “did not want 
to leave their wooly hiding place.” 
Fred said, “All right. I won’t worry 
about them any more.” 

Children and teacher discussed the 
story as they went along and also after 
it was finished. Everyone entered into 
the plot with interest and enthusiasm 
and relived the experiences of the 
characters. As all of this was tak- 
ing place, however, the teacher kept 
uppermost in her mind the signifi- 
cance of stimulating children’s think- 
ing in working with meanings derived 
from their reading. Now and then at 
appropriate times she asked questions 
to which there were no answers di- 
rectly in the text—questions which 
called for inferences, generalizations, 
comparisons, reasoning. A few ex- 
amples will be given: 

“In what part of the country do 
you think this story took place?” The 
children referred to details in the text 
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and pictures and soon arrived at the 
conclusion that the setting of the story 
was in the Rocky Mountain region. 

“Why do you suppose one of the 
dogs was called Taffy?” 

None of these children had had 
the experience of seeing warm taffy 
pulled and noting its golden-brown 
color when in this elastic state. The 
colors which they associated with taffy 
were greens, blues, pinks and yellows 
which they found in the bits of con- 
fection contained in the salt-water 
taffy boxes that their parents had 
brought from Atlantic City. Lacking 
the experience necessary for this con- 
cept, the teacher told them about 
taffy in its natural state and com- 
pared its color to Tom’s sweater and 
Jane’s hair. The children then easily 
reasoned why one of the dogs was 
called “Taffy.” 

“Compare the way that Fred felt 
at the beginning and end of the story. 
Why did he change?” 

At no point in the story does the 
text tell how Fred felt, nor is there 
any statement in regard to why he 
changed. The children, however, 
were able to find tell-tale phrases and 
words here and there that indicated 
how worried Fred was all through the 
early part of the story, and others 
which revealed his satisfaction and 
peace of mind toward the end of the 
story. Just one major generalization 
on their part disclosed the cause of 
this change. 

And thus it is that a wise teacher 
can cultivate thinking in connection 
with children’s reading dozens of 
times every day. And thus it is that 
meanings take form and that the sig- 
nificance of printed symbols becomes 
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fully apparent. 

Evaluating and Judging. Critical 
reading is another aspect of the read- 
ing-for-meanings area of develop- 
ment. Critical reading calls for addi- 
tional steps in thinking. It involves 
getting the facts and interpreting 
deeper meanings as discussed above. 
It also makes use of the personal judg- 
ment of the reader in deciding upon 
validity of the material. In critical 
reading the reader evaluates and 
passes judgment upon the purpose, 
the fair-mindedness, the bias, the 
truthfulness of statements made in 
the text. 

Jean was reading a story in a pre- 
primer about children who made a 
playhouse by spreading newspapers 
across the backs of two chairs. Among 
other things, the story said that Puff, 
the cat, played with them too. He ran 
about on top of the playhouse. Jean 
stopped in her reading and remarked, 
“Puff couldn’t have run on top of 
this playhouse, because it was made 
of newspapers.” Jean was doing cri- 
tical reading. 

Tommy, a _ second-grader, read 
these statements in some arithmetic 
material that he was given. “Nancy 
went to the store to get some milk. 
Milk was 12 cents a quart. She got 
two quarts. How much did she pay 
for it?” 

“There’s something wrong here,” 
said Tommy. “Milk costs lots more 
than 12 cents. I paid 21 cents for a 
quart at our store yesterday.” Tommy 
also was doing critical reading. 

In this age of high-pressure sales- 
manship, through the use of printed 
material, much more emphasis should 
be placed on critical reading. It is of 















no smal] consequence these days that 
youth should be taught to look for 
slants and biases and tricks of the 
propagandists so that they may be 
in a position to judge the validity of 
statements which they read in all 
printed r:naterial. 

Primary teacHers should recognize 
and commend critical evaluations 
such as those expressed by Jean and 
Tommy and encourage others “to 
think about what they read and try 
to decide if it could be true.” Such 
suggestions, of course, should be made 
in connection with realistic or factual 
material. It will do no harm, how- 
ever, even when reading the old fairy 
tales if a child or teacher interjects 
occasionally, “of course, this couldn’t 
really have happened, but it’s fun to 
pretend that it did.” 

While we need to rely largely upon 
class discussion and skillful questions 
to develop critical reading in the pri- 
mary grades, more direct work can be 
done in the upper grades. Some sug- 
gestions are given below. 

Have the children bring in news- 
papers from different publishers, com- 
pare reports of writers on the same 
event and note variations. Have them 
pass judgment on the reputation of 
the newspaper for “uncolored reports” 
on the reputation of the news writer 
for presenting accurate facts. Have 
them pick out statements that are 
opinions and statements that are facts. 

Ask them to bring in articles from 
the various columnists and discuss 
each one in terms of personal opinion 
versus facts, bias, radical ideas and 
attempts at sensationalism. The same 
procedure can be used with magazine 
articles, pamphlets and books. 
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In addition to experiences in evalu- 
ating as indicated above, students 
should become acquainted with meth- 
ods and tricks used by the propagan- 
dists. Each member of the group may 
bring in a clipping of an advertise- 
ment, an excerpt from a speech made 
during a political campaign, an article 
on any topic in which the writer is 
trying to influence readers in their 
thinking or actions. 

Let each one read his selection 
aloud. Following the reading, encour- 
age free discussion concerning the 
writer's motive and the techniques 
that he is using to accomplish it. 

These are only a few suggestions 
for developing critical reading which 
again, in essence, is critical thinking. 
Indeed, the emphasis in this entire 
section is on the necessity of develop- 
ing children’s ability to enter into 
mental interaction with meanings 
embedded in printed symbols, both 
those that are immediately apparent 
and those that lurk behind the black 
and white symbols. Perhaps the im- 
port of this section on meanings can 
best be summed up in a simple three- 
word definition of reading which Ed- 
ward L. Thorndike stated many years 
ago, “Reading is thinking.” 


Language and Meanings 


Many books have been written on 
Language and Meanings. Too little 
has been written on the triangular re- 
lationship between language, mean- 
ings and reading. Reading is the same 
as any other language expression ex- 
cept that it is a one-sided communica- 
tion, a monologue, if you will. You 
can’t talk back and forth with it ex- 
cept as you interact with the symbol 
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meanings in your thinking. But the 
same language factors which enable 
you to get meanings from spoken 
language operate in helping you to 
get meanings from printed language. 

Several investigations have shown 
relationships between abilities in lan- 
guage and ability to get meanings in 
reading. Goodenough (6) found a 
correlation of .79 between ability to 
understand and explain meanings of 
words in a vocabulary test and read- 
ing ability. 

Gates (7) found that the most im- 
portant prognosis measure to use in 
predicting progress in beginning read- 
ing was the ability to grasp the sub- 
stance of a story told to the children. 
Russell (8) found a correlation of .80 
between reading comprehension and 
word meaning. Young (5) found that 
there is an intimate relationship be- 
tween reading comprehension and 
hearing comprehension. Artley (4) 
and Davis (9) both found a knowl- 
edge of word meanings to be an ex- 
tremely important factor in reading. 

And so it is that we are not lacking 
in evidence of the significance of the 
language factors in reading. In fact, 
growth in reading is dependent upon 
growth in language. Children who do 
well in oral and written expression, 
spelling and vocabulary, usually do 
well in reading. All of these so-called 
“subjects” deal with language sym- 
bols, all are part of the same constel- 
lation, each reinforces and contributes 
to the other. While the teacher is de- 
veloping growth in any phase of lan- 
guage, she is also developing “com- 
prehension” in reading. 

From the standpoint of meanings 
in reading, however, a meaningful vo- 
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cabulary is probably the most impor- 
tant of the several language factors. 
One of our chief concerns then is 
“how can a meaningful vocabulary be 
developed?” The answers are found 
in an abundance of experiences in 
which many and different words are 
inherent; through association with 
teachers and parents who are willing 
to answer questions and explain, and 
who, themselves, possess and use an 
extensive vocabulary; through ample 
opportunities to talk, discuss, ask and 
answer questions, create. These are 
the ingredients which, when mixed 
together and blended, result in a large 
stock of words to which varying sig- 
nifications may be attached according 
to the content and circumstances in 
which they are used. 

Of course, reading contributes its 
share in building vocabulary also. 
The child brings vocabulary and 
meanings to the printed page, but he 
also derives vocabulary and meanings 
from reading, and this is the junc- 
ture at which the reading teacher 
needs to be especially alert. She needs 
to make the most of reading content 
in developing word meanings and 
calling children’s attention to the 
chameleon-like properties of words as 
they are fitted into their different con- 
texts. 

The multiple meaning words prob- 
ably cause the most confusion in read- 
ing, particularly as their meanings be- 
come more abstract. When a child 
meets a word in text in its first, plain- 
sense meaning, it usually represents a 
fairly concrete idea to him, particu- 
larly if it is one which he has previ- 
ously encountered experientially. 

As an example, consider the word 
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“capital.” The child may have his 
first experience with this word while 
playing with his A.B.C. blocks, when 
someone calls his attention to “capi- 
tal H” on the side of the block and 
“small h” on the other side. He soon 
learns the difference between “capi- 
tal” letters and “small” letters and in 
this sense “capital” has a real, con- 
crete meaning for him. A little later 
in his life he may take a trip to the 
capital of the state with his father and 
mother. Here he sees a building with 
a large round dome and many steps 
leading up to it, and is told that this 
is the capitol building where the law- 
making bodies sit while discussing the 
affairs of state. After this, when he 
reads that a certain city is the capital 
of a state, he has a fairly concrete 
concept of the meaning of the sen- 
tence. As he passes the local bank he 
reads on the window, “Capital $600,- 
000.” Now he associates “capital” 
with a bank and money. In all of 
these cases, “capital” has been tied to 
a concrete object—a letter, a city, a 
bank, and while the child needs some 
additional help in getting the com- 
plete meaning of a capital city or the 
capital of a bank, he usually is not 
puzzled and confused when he en- 
counters these terms in print. But the 
real trouble begins when, as he ad- 
vances in reading, he finds “capital” 
used in describing more generalized 
and abstract nouns as a “capital er- 
ror;” “capital goods;” “capital pun- 
ishment.” The most remote level of 
abstraction is reached when he meets 
the word as part of a term which rep- 
resents an idea that embraces a vast 
expanse of territory, that is; “capital 
and labor.” The shift to this highly 
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generalized use of the word “capital” 
is quite a long stride to take. If left 
alone to struggle with the interpreta- 
tion of this meaning of “capital,” un- 
aided by mental interaction and clari- 
fying discussion, the pupil may leave 
his reading with only a vague or par- 
tial understanding of the meanings in- 
volved; or his understanding may be 
definitely erroneous; or it may be 
highly colored by emotive language 
with which the word was surrounded. 
Yet this word, used in this sense, 
has much to do with the structure, 
thought and feeling of American soci- 
ety and, as such, deserves careful 
study and interpretation. 

The teacher, of course, should be 
keenly aware of different levels of ab- 
straction and ever on the alert for 
shifts from one level to another as 
children meet such words in their 
reading. She will invite the class as a 
whole to study such a word and to 
tell what it means to them in terms 
of their individual experiences. Out 
of all of this, they will then try to con- 
struct a common meaning. 

Undoubtedly as we come more gen- 
erally to understand the nature of 
meanings, the discussion and clarifi- 
cation of different levels of abstrac- 
tion will be considered one of the 


most important responsibilities of the” 


teacher of reading. 

In concluding this article, it might 
be said that its objectives have been 
two-fold: first, to stimulate fresh 
thinking about the old topic of “com- 
prehension ;” and second, to delineate 
the true fundamentals of meaningful 
reading—(1) concepts, (2) linguistic 
ability, and (3) the use of the think- 
ing processes. 
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Let’s Get Variety in the Reading Program 


by Virginia M. Reid 

Supervisor of Elementary Education 
Oakland Public Schools 

Oakland, California 


To secure the greatest interest of 
children, there should be variety in 
the reading program. This means far 
more than a range of things for chil- 
dren to read. It also means variety 
in the way the teacher sets up her ob- 
jectives and plans her procedures. 
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This point of view is reflected in 
the statement of one Oakland Curri- 
culum Committee: “We believe read- 
ing must be a happy, broadening, and 
enriching experience. The reading 
program in the fifth and sixth grades 
should: arouse and extend interests, 

















raise the child’s reading tastes, develop 
the child’s ability to use printed mate- 
rial intelligently and effectively.” 


Variety in the Weekly Program 


The same program each week can 
become monotonous unless provision 
is made for variety in the materials 
read as well as the activities connected 
with them. Many teachers plan each 
week to include: 

Some library experiences such as 
looking at books, hearing the teacher 
read, later reading stories for them- 
selves 

Some oral reading 

Some work-type reading 


Some enrichment experiences, do- 
ing something interesting with what 
they have read such as making a mu- 
ral, dramatizing a story, writing their 
own stories 

Some experiences in word recogni- 
tion related to the reading material 

Much silent reading for discussion 
and enjoyment 

Many opportunities as a part of 
every lesson to discuss what they have 
read, to make judgments as to its 
validity, to relate it to their own ex- 
perience. 

Opportunities to relate reading to 
the other language arts and to other 
areas of the curriculum, to integrate 





MONDAY 


Class goes to library for reference work, training in library skills, ex- 





changing individual books, browsing, and sharing. 





Group I 


Group II 


Group III 





TUESDAY 


Silent recreational* 


Silent study basic 
reader 


Teacher-guided 
T 





Teacher-guided 
silent and oral 


reading 
T 


Silent recreational 
or reference* 


Silent study basic 
reader or workbook 





WEDNESDAY 


Silent study basic 
reader 


Silent study basic 
reader 


Teacher-guided 





Silent Recreational* 


Teacher-guided 


Silent study basic 
reader 





THURSDAY 


Silent basic or 
reference reading* 


Silent recreational 


Silent recreational® 








Silent recreational 





Teacher-guided 





Teacher-guided 
Reference or recrea- 
tional 

> 








FRIDAY 





Whole-class activities which might include the following: 


Choral reading 
Dramatization 


Book 
Audience reading 


Appreciation activities 
Storytelling 





T shows where the teacher will be at each period. 
*Possible times for individual, team, or small group working for a specific purpose. 
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reading with all other experiences. 

To provide for such a variety of 
activities the plan at the left was 
worked out as a suggestion for fifth 
and sixth grades: 


Variety in Grouping 


While this weekly program pro- 
vides for three ability groups only, 
the teacher may be able to provide 
other types of grouping. For flexibility, 
intermediate grade teachers fre- 
quently use one or more of these ad- 
ditional types of grouping. 

Interest Grouping. Children who 
are interested in rocks, for example, 
will meet as a group to pool the in- 
formation they have gained from 
reading the science primer, first- 
grade science book, or third-grade 
science material about rocks. 

Special Needs Grouping. Certain 
children from the three main groups 
mentioned in the chart above may 
need help in some type of word ana- 
lysis. These children will be called 
together for specific instruction as a 
small sub-group. 

Team Grouping. Two children 
work together on a specific need com- 
mon to both. 

Tutorial Grouping. One child, 
more advanced, helps his “reading 
pal” during the reading period. It is 
often wise to allow the one needing 
help to choose the one to assist him. 
It is also necessary for the teacher to 
guide the “tutor” in knowing what 
kind of help to give. 

Research Grouping. Two or more 
children work together to give a group 
report on information they have 
found on their own. 


Whole Class Grouping. Choral 
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reading, reporting, listening, sharing, 
dramatization are times when the 


whole class will work together. 


Variety of Reading Materials 


In the rush of trying to teach chil- 
dren how to read, it is often easy to 
forget the equally important tasks of 
teaching them what to read and when 
to read. The child must have the how 
or the skills, but he must also learn 
to select reading material that is 
worthwhile and significant for his 
purpose. 

Since many children are unable to 
read for themselves books which are 
on their level of understanding or 
speaking, they must depend upon 
adults for stories or poems to chal- 
lenge the mind and stir the imagina- 
tion. Much can be accomplished by 
the teacher who reads aloud to her 
class each day. 

While there is a great temptation 

to read aloud an entire book chapter 
by chapter, there is great advantage in 
varying the read-aloud materials to 
stimulate a much more extensive 
reading program. Often a child’s in- 
terest is aroused by hearing one story 
from a collection of stories or one 
chapter from a complete book. With 
this interest in the book he may then 
go on to read the whole thing on his 
own. 
In selecting books for children, it 
is often well to begin with the known 
and proceed to the unknown. Chil- 
dren of all ages like to hear realistic 
stories about their own age group. 

First graders thoroughly appreciate 
the lost tooth theme of McCloskey’s 
One Morning in Maine. Third and 
fourth graders find their lives mir- 
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rored quite faithfully in the Beverly 
Cleary’s Henry Huggins, Ellen Tib- 
bits, Henry and Beezus. Other reign- 
ing favorites are Haywood’s “Little 
Eddie” series; the most recent two 
are Eddie and Gardenia and The 


Mixed-Up Twins. 

Though most fifth and sixth grad- 
ers can read these books to them- 
selves, a teacher’s enthusiastic intro- 
duction will help launch them on the 
independent reading. One chapter 
is usually enough to establish a wait- 
ing list. 

McCloskey’s Homer Price and Cen- 
terburg Tales, Estes’ Ginger Pye, as 
well as her three earlier books about 
the Moffat family, and Enright’s The 
Saturdays and two other Melendy 
family books are all good for the 
teacher to start with older children. 

From these humorous beginnings 
the teacher can begin to extend into 
other realistic stories, sometimes based 
on biography, such as Judson’s Thom- 
as Jefferson; or on history, Garth- 
waite’s Shaken Days; or science, Zim’s 
Alligators and Crocodiles. Holing’s 
Minn of the Mississippi combines sci- 
ence with history, while Levinger’s 
Galileo is a thrilling duet of science 
and biography. 

The teacher who is unsure of his 
class’ response to poetry reading had 
better begin also with the humorous 
and the realistic rather than whimsi- 
cal or lyrical ones. Aileen Fisher’s Up 
the Windy Hill should prove popular 
from kindergarten up. The older chil- 
dren enjoy poems intended for young- 
er listeners. They enjoy feeling supe- 
rior because they “know better” now. 
For more of these poems based on 
every-day happenings, teachers will 
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welcome also All Together, the new 
volume by Dorothy Aldis. It includes 
selections from four previous volumes 
together with poems previously un- 
published in book form. 

Primary teachers will continue to 
make good use of that most satisfying 
collection, Very Young Verses, by 
Geismer and Suter. Upper grade 
teachers whose children have had an 
unfortunate introduction to poetry 
will weclome the robust verses, “In 
Samarcand,” “The Little Cossack,” 
“Robinson Crusoe’s Story,” and others 
in that delightful collection, A Pocket- 
ful of Rhymes, edited by Katherine 
Love. 

It is said that whimsical stories 
have a limited appeal. They have a 
much wider appeal if the teacher likes 
them and reads portions of such books 
as My Fathers Dragon, Mary Pop- 
pins in the Park, or Charlotte’s Web. 

By introducing such materials as 
these, it is often possible to encourage 
children to branch out on their own 
and do more independent reading 
than before. 


Variety in Other Materials 


The printed book is not the only 
source of effective reading for chil- 
dren in the elementary school. The 
dictated story or experience chart has 
long been effective in the primary 
grades. Children dictate, then read, 
and are proud to have an audience. 

Intermediate and upper grade 
teachers may also capitalize on chil- 
dren’s interests in their own writing 
and that of other children. For ex- 
ample, Jake, a fourth-grader, was a 
non-reader until he started to dictate, 
then copy in painful manuscript, short 
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paragraphs on his experiences with 


tions to be read by a group or by the 


goldfish, spiders, starfish, and other class. The less able readers acquire 


creatures. Here is one of Jake’s sto- 
ries: 

Turtles live near the water. 

They lay eggs. 

They do not like to be bothered. 

My turtle lives in a jar with a water 
dog. 

After many such stories, Jake was 
introduced to phonics by finding 
“twins” (begin-alikes), such as spins- 
spiders, from his own stories. 

Class books made up of stories con- 
tributed by individual children are 
tremendously popular. One sixth- 
grade class made a wonderful collec- 
tion entitled ‘“Heartbreaks and Side- 
breaks”—their way of saying “Pathos 
and Humor.” “Pet Peeves” was an- 
other interesting collection which 
proved good reading as well as an 
emotional outlet. 

Children who have had the oppor- 
tunity to read stories written in dra- 
matic form, such as McCaslin’s Le- 
gends in Action or any of those by 
Kissen, will enjoy writing and reading 
their own dramatic scripts. Some of 
these dramatizations of their favorite 
stories may be duplicated by the cen- 
tral office and distributed for the en- 
joyment of other classes as well. 

The value of choral reading has 
been cited frequently for its effect on 
personality development, on speech 
improvement, and for the impetus it 
gives to poetry appreciation. It is true 
that poetry reading takes special skill, 
but choral reading may be introduced 
easily if the poem is written on the 
board or on a chart. The teacher’s 
hand helps with the phrasing. Later 
the teacher may mimeograph selec- 
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surprising ability to recognize new 
words on the second or third reading. 
There is a certain thrill in being one 
of a large group all doing the same 
thing. This feeling of success is a 
powerful factor in making reading en- 
joyable. 


In Conclusion 


There is really no end to the variety 
that the alert teacher can introduce 
in the reading program. To be sure, 
it takes more careful planning to pro- 
vide such variety in materials and 
procedures. Probably even more dif- 
ficult is maintaining the flexibility 
needed to meet each new interest and 
attitude developing within the group. 
But the dividends in increased pupil 
interest will be a very rewarding re- 
turn on the investment of time and 
effort. 





Adventuring in Literature 


Twelve four-page leaflets make up 
the valuable packet entitled “Adven- 
turing in Literature with Children” 
recently published by the Association 
for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional. Each leaflet deals with a spe- 
cific “adventure”: building the class- 
room library, making poetry live, 
choral reading, using audio-visual ma- 
terials, fostering independent reading, 
etc. The list of authors includes such 
distinguished leaders as Leland B. 
Jacobs, May Hill Arbuthnot, David 
H. Russell, and Frances Clarke Say- 
ers. (Price 75 cents from ACEI, 
1200 15th St., N.W. Washington 5, 
D. C.) 
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An Experiment With an Individualized Method 
of Teaching Reading 


by Harold Kaar 


Asst. Supt. of Guidance and Special Education 


Contra Costa County Schools 
Martinez, California 


SoME YEARS ago the principal of the 
primary school of Pittsburg, Califor- 
nia, several third-grade teachers and 
the writer set up tentative reading 
procedures which attempted to im- 
plement a number of the recommen- 
dations of reading specialists. After 
three years of try-out, these evolved 
into an experiment with an individ- 
ualized method of teaching reading. 

The objectives of the experiment 
were specific: each pupil was to read 
at his own rate; the teacher was to 
utilize a pupil helper to perform any 
function which was repetitive or 
which did not depend extensively on 
judgment; the teacher was to give 
personal attention to each pupil for 
at least five minutes each week, de- 
finite study procedures were to be fol- 
lowed to guarantee that each pupil 
attended to his reading and reviewed 
his new words. Word study procedures 
in the main were classroom adapta- 
tions of the clinical procedures de- 
veloped by Fernald at the University 
of California at Los Angeles. 

In the experiment, the plans were 
directed toward classroom organiza- 
tion and procedures for pupil study 
rather than toward preparation of 
new materials. No attempt was made 
to change policies which affected 
other teachers in the system. For ex- 
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ample, there was already in use a 
grade sequence of readers which lim- 
ited pupil selection to other types of 
material, and there was a limit to the 
advanced books which the third- 
grade pupils could have. 


Classroom Organization 


The classrooms were the usual third- 
grade rooms. Books were on shelves 
at a level for pupil use. At the front 
of the room was the teacher’s desk. 
At the back was a reading table where 
the teacher could take the poorer stu- 
dents as a group for instruction in 
studying and reviewing words and 
where a pupil assistant could work 
with pupils in reviewing words. There 
was a file box for each row of stu- 
dents with a division tab for each 
pupil in the row. The daily tracing- 
slip words’ were filed there and re- 
moved at the end of the week. Teach- 
ers who did not desire the notebooks 

1. Dr. Grace Fernald suggested making 
paper slips, 234 x11 inches, on which the 
teacher was to write words. The writer 
adopted this plan in the present organiza- 
tion for reading. The teacher wrote a word 
on each slip so large that the pupil could 
trace over the lines. The pupil traced the 
words on the slips (hence the name trac- 
ing slips) or used the strips as the stimulus 
to write the words from memory. Most 
teachers did not file the words permanently 


but had the words transferred to a pupil 
notebook. 
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could file the tracing slips for a longer 
period of time. 

Facing the class were desks for the 
two helpers who were to pronounce 
hard words upon request and write 
them on the tracing slips. There was 
a file near the teacher’s desk for ma- 
terials for pupil study and evaluation. 
Pupils’ desks were usually in the same 
place as for other activities. Some 
teachers placed two desks side by side 
in rows so that pupils could work 
more easily in pairs. 

The front blackboard was usually 
kept clear for the results of class dis- 
cussion and agreements. The remain- 
der was assigned evenly according to 
the number of rows of desks. 

There was a chart rack for teacher- 
prepared charts summarizing, for per- 
manent class reference, the agree- 
ments from class discussion. 

Each pupil was given a notebook 
into which the tracing-slip words were 
transferred weekly by the teacher or a 
good pupil writer. The words were 
written as large as feasible, usually 
three to a page. Thus the notebook 
became the pupil’s reference book as 
needed. There were also available to 
them many titles of readers up to the 
third-grade difficulty with only a few 
copies of each title. 


Teacher Activities 


Since the teacher is the key per- 
son in a reading program, every ef- 
fort was made to free her from any 
activity which tended to repeat itself 
or which did not depend upon the 
teacher’s technical skill, knowledge or 
judgment. The teachers tried to plan 
the reading period so that each pupil 
could care for himself to the optimum 
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degree or could receive help from 
pupil assistants. They strove to re- 
serve their time for skilled observation 
and management of the total class 
program and for diagnostic attention 
to individuals. 

To insure consistency in the year’s 
procedures for experimental and eval- 
uative purposes, the six teachers fol- 
lowed essentially these patterns of 
activities: 

During the first week, usually with 
the assistance of the principal, the 
teacher introduced the reading pro- 
gram to the class and practiced with 
the children the essentials of asking for 
words, tracing words, writing words 
on the blackboard, coming to the 
teacher for conferences, selecting and 
returning books, preserving review 
words and answering questions. 

While children worked in pairs at 
their desks, the teacher interviewed 
pupils for diagnostic help. She had 
a notebook with a page for each pupil 
or a card for each pupil. Here she 
recorded the book the pupil was read- 
ing, the date of the interview, the 
page he was reading, the kinds of dif- 
ficulties he was encountering, his suc- 
cesses, and suggestions for helping 
him. 

Two pupils came to her desk at one 
time. One continued his reading 
while the teacher interviewed the 
other for from three to five minutes. 
Referring to her notes to refresh her 
memory, she checked his reading prog- 
ress, reviewed with him the things he 
was working on, checked his note- 
book to see that he was asking for 
enough new words, that he under- 
stood meanings, that he was grasping 
content, and that he was reading ra- 
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pidly. She suggested seat-work activi- 
ties to direct his reading. 

As he returned to his desk, the 
teacher began to interview the other 
child who had been waiting. Others 
came for an interview as quickly as 
one finished. This interviewing pro- 
cedure saved the teacher from wait- 
ing for pupils to come to her. The 
interview was a substitute for class 
reading and gave the teacher’s un- 
divided attention to one pupil and 
his problems. It was satisfying to the 
teacher and pupils and was as valu- 
able as the teacher’s ingenuity, knowl- 
edge and insights were able to make 
it. Every pupil had a few moments 
alone with the teacher each week, and 
some pupils who needed greater help, 
saw her more frequently. 

Once a week some teachers reversed 
the process and had a pupil helper 
take her place at the desk to listen to 
pupils read as a preliminary to the 
audience reading on Fridays and to 
help them with their words. On these 
days the teacher circulated among the 
class to help straighten out procedures, 
to encourage pupils to study more ef- 
ficiently and more steadily, and to 
check more quickly than during a reg- 
ular interview on pupil progress. 

The teacher used the last five or 
seven minutes of the period to discuss 
with the helpers the success of the 
program, or improvements in proce- 
dures, to look over the words on the 
blackboard and to hear pupils pro- 
nounce their blackboard words, to su- 
pervise the pupils as they filed their 
tracing slips in the community boxes, 
or to discuss with the whole class a 
new step, an improved procedure, or 
a concept of interest to all. 
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Pupil Activities 


In the plan outlined every pupil 
had to use some self-direction if teach- 
ers were to be relieved of routine 
duties so that they could be effective 
in directing the program and in work- 
ing with individual pupils. Thus 
each pupil had two responsibilities: 
one to himself in establishing good 
reading procedures for multiple pur- 
poses, and the other, to the class in 
helping efficiently and unobtrusively 
in whatever way the teacher sug- 
gested. Each pupil was encouraged to 
follow the steps below: 

1. With his partner he reviewed 
the previous words and restudied any 
forgotten words. 

2. Each child then proceeded to 
read his book at his own rate. When 
stumped by a word, he turned to the 
helper and had it pronounced and 
written for him and pronounced it to 
the helper. 

3. He then took the hard word to 
his desk, studied it by tracing or writ- 
ing it from memory three times and 
then wrote it from memory on the 
blackboard. 

4. When a selection was finished, 
the pupil obtained and completed the 
indicated assignments. In the six 
classes of the experiment these assign- 
ments were mostly from commercially 
prepared workbooks. 

5. When a pupil finished a book, he 
reviewed with his partner the words 
in the back of the book and then took 
his book to the teacher for final evalu- 
ation. The degree of knowledge and 
comprehension expected varied with 
the ability of the pupil. 

6. Pupils who were reading so 
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poorly that they were unable to fol- 
low consistently the program sug- 
gested above were given special help 
by the teacher. 

7. All pupils went to the teacher 
for their regular diagnostic interview 
whenever called by her, and to the 
table for periodic review of their 
words when called by the helper. 

In these steps many children be- 
came efficient helpers of others. The 
most popular assignments were the 
pronouncers and writers of the words, 
teacher helpers at the desk to hear 
pupils read, and word checkers at 
the table for periodic review of words. 
Other assignments which most pupils 
could do were: the sharpener of pen- 
cils, the cutter of paper, overseer of the 
filing boxes, and librarian. In most 
classes each pupil served as a partner 
to some other pupil. 


Evaluation and Conclusions 


As part of the evaluation of the 
program the Progressive Reading Test 
was administered to the experimental 
classes of Pittsburg pupils at the be- 
ginning of the study and at the end 
of the interval of six months. The 
same test was also administered to the 
third-grade pupils of the Martinez 
school system, a district in Contra 
Costa County, which had also tried to 
improve its reading program through 
group procedure. 

The Pittsburg pupils in the individ- 
ualized program gained on the aver- 
age eight months in vocabulary and 
six months in comprehension (during 
the six months period). During the 
same period of time the Martinez 
pupils grouped for instruction gained 
on the average nine months in vocab- 
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ulary and eight months in compre- 
hension. 

The reading program in the con- 
trol program was slightly higher in 
both vocabulary (nine months) and 
comprehension (eight months) than 
was the experimental reading im- 
provement. While the control pro- 
gram had been identified as a group 
program, it included systematic in- 
dividual procedures for pupils who 
were not profiting satisfactorily from 
their group work. 

A consideration of the test results 
clearly indicates that the kind of indi- 
vidualized procedures outlined above 
do not produce better results on stand- 
ardized reading tests than do the 
more usual procedures of group in- 
struction combined with some indi- 
vidual help. It must be remembered 
that this is only one way of individ- 
ualizing a reading program as well as 
it is only one way of teaching reading 
in the classroom. 

However, the results were gratify- 
ing. Teachers in the individualized 
program were unanimous in believing 
that pupils read more books, studied 
mere, wasted less time and gained in 
understanding, than they had under 
previous group methods. In their 
judgment, classroom management was 
easier, but there was more noise and 
confusion than under previous proce- 
dures. They thought that teaching 
was not so hard and that the teacher 
spent less time in preparation. They 
preferred the individualized program 
to the procedures they had previously 
followed. These judgments were sin- 
cere expressions as was evidenced by 
their desire to continue the program 
beyond the experimental year. 
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We Tried to Keep Them Reading 
Through Our Summer Library Plan 


by Ruth E. Oaks 
Primary Language Arts Consultant 
District One, Oneida County, N.Y. 


“Do you know about Wednesday 
morning?” 

The eager youngster, who had 
stopped me in the hall of New Hart- 
ford School was all smiles as she 
waited for my answer. 

When I assured her that I did, in- 
deed, she went on, “Well, I’m com- 
ing.” 

This was typical of the enthusias- 
tic response of both parents and chil- 
dren to a letter which had gone home 
earlier that week. The letter was an 
invitation for the children to attend 
four weekly sessions of the summer 
libraries to be established in the vari- 
ous schools of the district in which I 
work. 

As Language Arts Consultant, I 
had had ample opportunity to ob- 
serve the great loss in reading ability 
over the long summer vacation. This 
was especially true of the primary 
children whose achievement had had 
no chance to become substantial. 
Through lack of practice, they seem- 
ed to become rusty just as a short- 
hand expert will who fails to use his 
skill. 

In other years, I had urged reading 
at home for at least a half hour each 
day during the summer. This worked 
fine for those children who had the 
material to use or who had parents 
interested enough and able to help 
them obtain it. Too often, however, 
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the home supply was soon exhausted. 

The schools in which I work are 
located in villages adjacent to a large 
city. Most of the villages have pub- 
lic libraries, but their supply of books 
for children is small and their facili- 
ties for handling children are often 
inadequate. The larger library, in 
the city, welcomes children from the 
suburban areas. But for many of 
them, this means a long trip by bus 
into town and back. For most moth- 
ers, such a trip is a real hardship. For 
those with quite small children, it 
is an impossibility. Consequently, 
neither the small libraries nor the 
larger one solved the problem of sup- 
plying reading materials for many of 
the children. 

The problem of “no book” was bad 
enough, but that of the “wrong 
book” was even more serious. Chil- 
dren were given books in which they 
were not interested, or which were 
too difficult for their particular stage 
of development and so they did not 
read. Reading skills are developed by 
reading, not by hiding books behind 
the sofa cushions. 

The “wrong book” problem ap- 
peared because parents were frankly 
bewildered when it came to choosing 
suitable books for their children or 
helping the children choose. Most of 
them thought that to progress, chil- 
dren should have books more difficult 
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than they had been using in school. 
No “baby” books were allowed. 

The librarians, admittedly, were not 
trained to handle problems in read- 
ing instruction. They were inclined 
to go along with the parents. They, 
too, often selected books too difficult 
for the children. 

Both groups meant well, but lacked 
the insight to see that practice will 
not occur when reading materials are 
too difficult or lie outside the child’s 
interests and understanding. Active 
use is made of a skill only if it pro- 
duces success and pleasure. This suc- 
cess is the incentive toward further 
practice which again produces suc- 
cess. 

Recognizing these barriers to main- 
tenance of skill, it seemed to be up 
to the schools to do something about 
removing them. Summer libraries, 
which would provide both materials 
and guidance, might be the answer. 


Our Plan for Summer Libraries 


The plan, presented to the Board 
of Cooperative Educational Services 
(which employs me), provided for 
silent reading under supervision, op- 
portunity to borrow books for use at 
home, and a story hour when I would 
read to the children. The last was 
frankly what the advertising men call 
a “gimmick” to encourage audience. 

After the Board and the supervis- 
ing and elementary principals had ap- 
proved the plan, the teachers were 
asked to help in a pre-registration. 


They distributed the mimeographed - 


letters, mentioned before, and col- 
lected the registration slips which par- 
ents returned to them. 

From this registration information, 
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I was able to set up a weekly sched- 
ule. I planned to meet ten different 
groups for two hours each. I was to 
spend two whole days in one school, 
one day each in two other schools, 
and two half days in two others. 

Each school was surveyed for the 
best meeting place. Consideration 
was given to accessibility, size, venti- 
lation, lavatory facilities, and furni- 
ture. In one school I used the well- 
equipped elementary library. This 
was the only school which had one. 
In another I used the cafeteria, where 
the low tables were ideally suited to 
library activities. An attractive first- 
grade classroom was used in another 
building and a vacant classroom in 
another. Because of building con- 
struction, one of the groups met in 
the village library rather than in a 
school building. 


Advance Preparation 


There was a lot to be done before 
the libraries could be put into oper- 
ation. For one thing, I needed to 
have readily available certain infor- 
mation about each child. A small 
tag bearing the child’s name, address, 
telephone number, grade, approxi- 
mate reading level, and library num- 
ber was typed for each registrant. 
Most of this information appeared on 
the registration form. The reading 
level was obtained from the records 
of individual informal reading inven- 
tories which I had taken for each 
child. The library number was one 
which I assigned. The children were 
to wear these tags while they were in 
the library. They were to leave them 
at the end of each session. I filed 
these tags, alphabetically, in small 
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metal “recipe” boxes. There was one 
box for each session. In schools large 
enough to warrant more than one 
section, each section used a different 
color tag. 

A sheet, listing the names of the 
children and their library numbers, 
was also prepared so that I could 
keep a record of attendance. This 
was a mimeographed form with spaces 
ruled for the four sessions. 

My next big project was to find 
enough books to equip so many li- 
braries. The school which had its 
own elementary library had enough 
of both trade books and textbooks to 
care for its four sections. The group 
which met in the public library lacked 
textbooks. These were obtained from 
some of the classrooms in the schools 
of that area. A form was set up for 


listing the books that were loaned. 
The forms were ruled with spaces 
wide enough for children to write in 
them, so that they, too, could share 
in the preparations for the summer. 
They were happy to copy the titles 


of the books which each teacher 
loaned. 

Two schools had sufficient text- 
books but lacked trade books. 
Through the efforts of the State Su- 
pervisor of Libraries, who was keenly 
interested in the project, trade books 
were secured from the Traveling Li- 
brary (owned by the State of New 
York). By frequently exchanging 
these books between the two libraries, 
new ones could be kept on hand. 

Many of the books had to be sup- 
plied with book pockets and book 
cards so that they could be loaned 
for use at home. This was also done 
beforehand. 
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The week before the libraries were 
to be opened was spent in arranging 
the books and furniture in each li- 
brary. The textbooks were grouped 
according to difficulty. The trade 
books were spread out and set up as 
attractively as possible. The book lists 
were checked in the “received” col- 
umn to make sure that all the books 
promised were there. 

Then one more thing remained to 
be done: the preparation for the story 
hour. Since the emphasis was on 
books and on reading, I planned to 
read rather than tell the stories. I 
had hoped to use the same group of 
stories for each section during the 
week, but I soon saw that this would 
not work out. Some groups were 
composed of first-graders only, others 
of third-graders, while still others 
were mixed in various ways. To take 
care of this situation, I set up a 
weekly schedule of stories to be read 
to the children. This helped me be 
sure I had the right books with me 
each day. 

In the meantime, parents received 
a reminder of the opening of the li- 
braries through newspaper articles 
and radio announcements. Both these 
media were generous with time and 
space. Later a picture of one of the 
groups in action appeared in a Sun- 
day edition of the paper. 


The Program in Action 


Attendance the first week, and in 
fact, during the weeks that followed, 
was most encouraging. Not all the 
children who had registered came, 
but this I expected. Vacation plans 
sometimes interfered. Transportation 
difficulties arose since it was the re- 
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sponsibility of the parents to bring 
and call for the children who could 
not come alone. But most of the chil- 
dren who had planned to come did 
come and kept on coming. 

I had talked to the children before 
school closed about being considerate 
of others in a library. They also knew 
something of the daily plan. Thus 
they had little difficulty in falling into 
the routine. 

Although we were to begin at nine- 
thirty in the morning and at one in 
the afternoon, many children came 
early and it seemed best to admit 
them when they arrived. I met them 
at the door and gave them their tags. 
They went at once to the shelves or 
tables and looked for a book to read 
silently, then settled down to read. 
I helped them with words they did 
not recognize or understand as I 
walked around among them. (Soft, 
flat shoes were a must!) Since I 
whispered when speaking to them, 
they soon caught the idea and whis- 
pered also. In that way, no one who 
really wanted to read, was kept from 
doing so. 

By noting the reading level on each 
child’s tag, I was able to help him 
find suitable when he 
asked for help. I could also check 
on the others who had selected books 
for themselves. No child was forbid- 
den the use of any book, but I did 
try to help him see why another 
book might be more desirable for him. 

After about forty-five minutes, I 
called either the boys or girls to form 
a line at my desk. Then I removed 
and marked the book cards from the 
books they wished to take home. After 
this I marked the cards for the re- 


materials 
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maining group. In this way no one 
had to stand in line for too long. 

By the time the books were charg- 
ed, the children had seated them- 
selves for stories. They sat on the 
floor when conditions permitted. In 
other places they used chairs which 
they arranged in a semicircle before 
my chair. The story time lasted from 
thirty to forty-five minutes with a 
stretching time in the middle. Then 
came dismissal. 

This was a typical session, but 
things didn’t always go so smoothly. 
There was the time when a lonesome 
dog sat outside the open window and 
howled dismally for most of the morn- 
ing. Another day, a pipe leaked and 
caused a flood in one part of the 
room. The custodian chose the story 
time to come in with the latest in 
motor-driven machines to mop up 
the water. Power mowers sometimes 
provided stiff competition. But these 
interruptions were never serious, and 
the children soon learned to overlook 
them. 

As the weeks went by, I was inter- 
ested to note that individual differ- 
ences were apparent in summer as 
well as in winter. Some children be- 
came engrossed in a book the minute 
they arrived. Others, who came only 
because their parents wished it, had 
a hard time getting interested in any- 
thing more than a friendly conversa- 
tion with their neighbors. One boy 
would read nothing but books about 
space while others read anything that 
promised entertainment. 

Children from the same grade 
showed the normal range in reading 
achievement although each section 
was top-heavy with better readers. 



















































This overloading probably took place 
because the success of these people in 
former reading situations made them 
anxious for more. 

The month passed very quickly. 
Many children expressed a wish that 
the time could be extended. They 
had looked forward to coming each 
week and had enjoyed having books 
to use at home. 

The reaction of parents was favor- 
able, too. They considered the li- 
braries a real service to them and to 
their children. They reported that 
the older children, who had never 
read in the summer before, did so 
this year. 


Evaluating the Program 


It is impossible to measure, of 
course, just how much was accom- 
plished. But it was apparent that 
the children became more skillful in 
selecting materials they could handle. 
They found different purposes for 
reading, such as the boy who discov- 
ered a book on crafts. For the first 
time many of them actually had the 
time and a place where they could be- 
come so absorbed in a book that they 
knew nothing of what went on around 
them. They liked the “library” at- 
mosphere. 

It will be necessary to wait for the 
final inventories to show whether or 
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not skills were maintained or im- 
proved. But about those who made 
full use of the libraries, I have little 
doubt. 

Were I to plan for the libraries 
again, I would certainly make some 


changes. (I learned, too.) In the 
first place, a two-hour session is too 
long. An hour and a half would have 
been much better. It is difficult for 
small children to keep still any longer 
than this. 

If possible, I would separate the 
“picture book group” from the read- 
ers. The former group, because that 
was its stage of development, pre- 
ferred “reading” the pictures. It is 
more fun and of more value to 
“read” a picture if you can discuss it 
with your neighbor, but that is likely 
to disturb someone who is reading all 
of a book. So it might be better to 
have these groups meet at different 
times. 

It would be better, also, to have the 
library open more often during the 
week and to offer its facilities to in- 
termediate grade children as well as 
to the primary. This would provide 
time for some of the children to read 
aloud to the group. Dramatizations 
or other forms of entertainment could 
be carried out. The entire scope of 
activities could be widened consider- 
ably. 

“Books are fun” was the unex- 
pressed theme of this summer project. 
It wasn’t written anywhere, but it 
showed clearly on the faces of the 
children who attended the summer li- 
braries. The smile never left the face 
of my little friend from New Hart- 
ford. She kept on coming each Wed- 
nesday morning. 
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The Reading Workshop 


Building Pre-Reading Comprehension Skills 
Part 1 — Vocabulary Development 


by Ethel S. Maney 
Reading Consultant 


Public Schools, Delaware County, Pennsylvania 


Most TEACHERS are aware of the 
importance of comprehension devel- 
opment in the instructional reading 
program. Some do not realize, how- 
ever, that many of the skills which are 
recognized as essential to critical in- 
terpretation can be initiated before 
the primary sight word vocabulary is 
mastered. Research shows that the 
capacity for critical interpretation is 
present in the six-year-old and that 
training in critical thinking, the basis 
for critical reading, can be started 
successfully at that early age. 

This article, designed as a work- 
shop program for in-service training, 
suggests certain jobs and techniques 
which have been used successfully for 
developing vocabulary skill during the 
pre-reading stage. With changes in 
phraseology and examples, this mate- 
rial has served equally well for upper 
grades, too. 

Later articles will present material 
of similar design which will make sug- 
gestions for developing skill in two 
other vital areas of critical interpreta- 
tion, namely, reasoning and organiz- 
ing. 


Jos 1. Lasetinc Osjects or Ipgas 
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Teaching Technique 

When the teacher is certain that 
the child has had experience with an 
object or idea, the spoken label is 
given. The child then uses the label 
or term in various words so that it 
becomes a part of his oral vocabulary. 
(Example: Show picture of farm 
anima!: which includes their young.) 
“What do you see in this picture?” 
“Some of these animals are baby ani- 
mals. Who knows what a baby sheep 
is called?” 

Suggestion: In order to express 
ideas the child needs a command of 
sentence structure. At this point he 
can be taught to answer the teacher’s 
question completely: “A baby sheep is 
called a lamb.” If the child does not 
get the idea, the teacher might help 
by starting the answer and having the 
child copy her style of answering. 


Workshop Activity 

Collect ten pictures that would rep- 
resent experiences familiar to most 
children of the group but which would 
also include ideas for which many 
children would not know the labels. 


Jos 2. Lasetinc ExPEeRIENCES 
Teaching Technique 



















Provide the children with a com- 
mon experience, i.e., one in which all 
the children can share: movies, class 
excursions, classroom pets, etc. Have 
the children discuss these experiences. 
At this point clarify concepts and sug- 
gest appropriate labels or terms for 
their new ideas. Then write what the 
children want to tell about their ex- 
periences. Encourage them to use the 
new labels and terms. Help the chil- 
dren realize, as one child expressed 
it, that the print on the language 
chart is “talk wrote down.” 

Suggestion: Valuable help on de- 
veloping charts may be obtained from 
these sources: 

Lamoreau, Lillian A., and Lee, 
Dorris May, Learning to Read 
Through Experience. New York: Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1943. 

The Use of Primary Charts. Madi- 
son, Wisconsin: Board of Education. 


Workshop Activities 

1. List three movies (with film 
sources given) that would provide ex- 
periential background for language 
charts. 

2. List three community areas that 
could be used for class excursions. 

3. List three areas of the school 
plant that children could visit. 

4. List five specific people who 
could provide interesting experiences 
for the group. 


Jos 3. CLASSIFICATION 
Teaching Technique 

a. Identify the members of a given 
classification: 

Teacher shows pictures representing 
mixed classifications. Have the chil- 
dren identify the members of a given 
class. (Example: Using pictures of 
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animals, birds, and fruit.) “Pick out 
all the birds.” Child selects and re- 
sponds, “All of these are birds.” The 
complete answer affords the child an 
opportunity to use the class name. 

b. Label the class: 

Teacher shows pictures of a given 
classification. “What name could we 
give to all of these?” 


Workshop Activities 

1. Make a file of five pictures each 
for ten classifications. 

2. Design a work page of ten sim- 
ple pictures representing three classifi- 
cations which children could cut out 
and group. 

3. Collect work pages from com- 
mercial materials designed to aid in 
classification skill. List sources. 

4. Consult manuals to find one ad- 
ditional classification activity. De- 
scribe. 


Jos 4. ComparRIsON OF FAMILIAR 
Concepts 


Teaching Technique 

a. Nouns: Use pictures of two ob- 
jects which have a common charac- 
teristic, for example, a truck and a 
bus. “What are these? How is a 
truck like a bus?”” Some children have 
difficulty in phrasing the answer. 
Help them by setting the style: “A 
truck and a bus both ——”. A more 
difficult phrasing but one which chil- 
dren can be taught to use is, “A 
truck is like a bus because a truck 

while a bus - 

b. Verbs: Use demonstrations or 
show examples of action. “How is 
hopping like skipping?” Use the same 
technique for helping children phrase 
their answers. 

Suggestion: Accept any likeness 
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suggested by the group. Then try to 
elicit all the likenesses. Gradually 
lead the children to point out the 
most important likeness. The activi- 
ties associated with Job 3 (Classifica- 
tion) should aid in this activity. 


Workshop Activities 

1. List ten pairs of pictures depict- 
ing nouns with one or more common 
characteristics. (Examples: duck— 
chicken; tree—bush; river—pool.) 

2. List ten pairs of activities that 
could be demonstrated in the class- 
room for clarifying verb concepts. 
(Examples: walking — climbing; 
waving—clapping. ) 


Jos 5. Contrast or Fammiar Con- 
CEPTS 
Teaching Technique 

This technique follows immediately 
the comparison technique. (See Job 
4.) As soen as the children have 
pointed out the common likeness of 
two objects, the teacher tries to have 
them state the chief difference. (Ex- 
ample: “You have told me how a 
truck is like a bus. Now who can tell 
how they are different?” Child re- 
sponds completely, “A truck is dif- 
ferent from a bus because ——.” 

Suggestion: After the child has 
suggested a difference, help the group 
test that answer critically by general- 
izing. For example, one of the an- 
swers to the above question may be: 
“A truck is different from a bus be- 
cause a truck is smaller than a bus.” 
Then the teacher should ask the 
group, “Are all trucks smaller than 
busses?” If children can’t find the 
most important difference between 
two objects, the teacher should help 
by providing leading questions, for 
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example, “What do trucks usually 
carry? What do busses usually carry?” 


Workshop Activity 

The same materials and activities 
suggested for Job 4 should be used 
with this Job 5. 


Jos 6. DecrEEs or COMPARISON 
Teaching Technique 

Adverbs (example, fast): “Here 
are pictures of things that go fast 
(horse, train, plane). Let us put them 
in order. Which goes fastest?” (Put 
the plane in the extreme right posi- 
tion.) “Now which goes faster, the 
horse or the train?” (Train is placed 
to the left of the plane.) “The horse 
can move fast but not so fast as the 
others so we will place that picture 
first. Now the p:ctures tell this story: 
(Teacher points to pictures in se- 
quence.) “The horse goes fast; the 
train goes faster than the horse; and 
the plane goes fastest of all.” 

Suggestion: Use another set of pic- 
tures illustrating this same concept 
immediately in order to strengthen 
both the concept and the language 
pattern. 

Adjectives (example, big) Develop 
using the same technique as for ad- 
verbs above. 


Workshop Activities 

1. Collect five sets of pictures for 
use in depicting the respective degrees 
of comparison for adverbs. Clip to- 
gether by sets and label. 

2. Collect five sets of pictures to aid 
in comparing adjectives. Clip to- 
gether and label. 

3. Consult manuals and work pages 
of commercial materials for one addi- 
tional activity or device pertinent to 


























































this job. Describe here or file the 
pages. 

Jos 7. Oppostres 

Teaching Technique 

a. Develop concretely the concept 
of the term opposite: “We are going 
to learn about opposites. I shall help 
you understand what opposite means.” 
(Teacher points upward and says), 
“This is up; the opposite of up is 

?” (Teacher points downward.) 
“Yes, the opposite of up is down.” 
Reenforce the concept immediately 
using another concrete medium such 
as the window shade. 

b. Select the opposite word. “Lis- 
ten to this sentence and then tell me 
which words are opposite in meaning: 
Fire is hot, but ice is cold.” Child 
responds, “Hot and cold are oppo- 
sites” or “Hot and cold are opposite 
in meaning.” 
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THE ROLE OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


TEACHING CHILDREN IN THE MIDDLE 


D.C. HEATH 


c. Suggest the opposite word. “Tell 
me the opposite of this word. Then 
use both opposites in the same sen- 
tence.” (Example, fast.) 

Suggestion: Most children will be 
aided in phrasing this type of sentence 
if the teacher sets the style of con- 
trast by using but. For example, “A 
plane is fast, but a turtle is slow.” 


Workshop Activities 

1. Suggest five ideas for developing 
concretely the concept of the term 
opposite. (See a above.) 

2. List ten sentences which include 
vocabulary opposites. (See b above.) 

3. List ten sets of vocabulary oppo- 
sites within the experience of your 
children. 

4. Consult commercial materials 
and manuals for ideas on developing 
the concept of opposites. File three 
work pages. List three activities. 
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News of Local Reading Councils 


Reports from local reading councils show a variety of activities 
that are proving worthwhile and stimulating to teachers of reading. 


The Lancaster City and County 
Council has tried to interest high 
school and college teachers as well as 
elementary teachers in better teach- 
ing throughout the schools. A panel 
discussion was held on “The Enrich- 
ment of the Reading Program.” Five 
teachers from first grade through col- 
lege level, representing five different 
school systems of the city and county, 
served on the panel, clarifying their 
comments with displays of children’s 
work from various grade levels. 

The Kanawha Council, Charleston, 
West Virginia is looking forward to 
February when Dr. A. Sterl Artley, 
Professor of Education and Director 
of the Child Study Clinic at Univer- 
sity of Missouri, will conduct an all 
day workshop in reading. 

Capital Council, Washington, D. C. 
reports that among the interesting ac- 
tivities of their council during the 
past year, were a workshop which in- 
cluded some of the senior students at 
Teachers College and a panel discus- 
sion for the juniors and seniors of the 
college. In November, Dr. William 
D. Sheldon of Syracuse University 
spoke to the group. 

The Toronto and District Council 
has completed a series of three work- 
shop meetings each in the primary, 
junior, senior, and secondary divi- 
sions of their schools. An address by 
Dr. A. J. Harris, School of Education, 
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Local Councils are urged to send 
news of their meetings and plans for 
the future to Miss Josephine Trons- 
berg, Reading Laboratory, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, who is Local Council Editor. 





Queens College, New York, on 
“Where Are We Going In Reading” 
opened this year’s council activities, 
and was enthusiastically received. 
This council has recently added 110 
new members 

The Sioux City Public Schools 
Council, Sioux City, Iowa, has been 
working on an informal reading in- 
ventory which has been edited for 
trial use in local schools. During the 
coming year the council has planned 
several projects, one of which involves 
the refining of their informal reading 
tests. 

State Teachers College Reading 
Teachers Council, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania, held a dinner-meeting which 
was attended by fifty members and 
guests, including Dr. Willis E. Pratt, 
president of the college. Dr. Clara 
Cockerille, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Armstrong County, Penn- 
sylvania, in her discussion of “The 
Improvement of Reading” empha- 
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sized the importance of “reading” our 
pupils, their parents and the com- 
munity. 

The North Jersey Council, West- 
wood, New Jersey, which received its 
charter in October, held an open 
meeting for all teachers interested in 
reading problems. As a group they 
are participating in the free lecture 
series held once a week at the Fair- 
leigh Dickinson College in Rutherford 
under the leadership of Dr. Stella S. 
Center, Former Director of Reading 
Clinic, New York University. 

The Queensborough Council, New 
York, had, as its speaker for the first 
meeting of the current year, Dr. Jo- 
seph C. Gainsberg, principal of a 
junior high school in Queens. Dr. 
Gainsberg, who has done considerable 
research in reading at the junior high 
level, spoke on “The Complexity of 
Reading in the Modern Program.” 

The Eastgate Council, Kennewick, 
Washington, conducted a_ reading 
clinic on “The Methods and Mate- 
rials of Reading Instruction” to ac- 
quaint parents and the general public 
with problems relating to the educa- 
tion of the children in that com- 
munity. A novel mimeographed pro- 
gram explained demonstrations given 
at the various grade levels. The coun- 
cil plans to organize parent teams to 
aid teachers in administering diagnos- 
tic and screening devices related to 
reading. 

Western Michigan College Coun- 
cil, Kalamazoo, Michigan has been 
holding monthly dinner meetings to 
discuss a variety of topics relative to 
tests and diagnostic measures, vocab- 
ulary therapy~ through experience 
reading as well as some devices and 
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procedures used in Corrective Read- 
ing. 

At one of the meetings, Homer L. 
J. Carter, Director of the Psycho-Edu- 
cational Clinic at Western Michigan 
College of Education discussed the ef- 
fects of comic books, radio and tele- 
vision. At a later meeting, Mr. Car- 
ter and Miss Dorothy J. McGinnis, 
Associate Director of the Clinic, ex- 
pressed the need for developing better 
reading skills at the adult level. 

The Dade County, Florida, Coun- 
cil has set up very definite objectives 
to enable members to deal more ef- 
fectively with the problems involved 
in the teaching of reading. 

The Long Island Council, Hemp- 
stead, New York, for the first meeting 
of the year enjoyed a talk by Dr. Wil- 
liam B. Sheldon, whose topic was “A 
Realistic Reading Program.” 

The Fruitland Council, Kennewick, 
Washington, for its December meet- 
ing had each member bring a useful 
reading device and explain how it 
could be used. 

Kingston, Ontario, Council reports 
a stimulating two-day session with 
Mr. Roy A. Kress Jr. of Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

El Dorado Council, El Dorado, Ar- 
kansas, organized in September, in- 
cludes eight members who are par- 
ents. 

Cedar Falls Council, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa was formed in October, 1953. 

Ottawa Council has recently added 
fifty-eight new members to its group. 

Columbus Council, Columbus, 
Ohio, the first council in the state of 
Ohio to be chartered, has doubled its 
membership since it was organized in 
May, 1953. 
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Arkansas 

Et Dorapo Counci. President, 
Mr. J. Kendall Hoggard, E] Dorado 
City Schools, El Dorado. Secretary, 
Mrs. Helen Travis, 721 W. Elm St., 
El] Dorado, Ark. 

California 

San GasrieL Counciu. President, 
Mrs. Mary Briggs, 1006 N. Bushnell, 
Alhambra. Secretary, Mary Man- 
ning, 9134 Huntington Dr., San Gab- 
riel. 

District of Columbia 

Caprrat CounciL. President, Mrs. 
Jennie Walburg, 2209 F St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Secretary, Mr. 
Harry W. Lewis, Jr., 236 Emerson St. 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Florida 

Dave County Councm. Presi- 
dent, Mr. Frank Needham, P. O. Box 
954, Miami Beach 39. Secretary, Ar- 
lyne Siegel, Miami Beach. 

Nortu Miami Counc. President, 
Claire A. Rowe, 12124 N. E. 5th Ave., 
North Miami. Secretary, Elizabeth K. 
Sigman, North Miami. 

Illinois 

Cuicaco Argea Councit. President, 
Mr. William Cooper, School of Edu- 
cation, Northwestern University, Ev- 
anston. Secretary, Miss Ruth New- 
man, Wright Jr. College, 3400 N. 
Austin Ave., Chicago. 

Iowa 

Cepar Farts Counc. President, 
Izetta Frahm, Dept. of Teaching, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls. Secretary, Marguerite Vodicka, 
Dept. of Teaching, Iowa State Teach- 
ers College, Cedar Falls. 
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Local Reading Councils and their Officers 


Sioux Crry Councm. President, 
Elizabeth Smith, 1902 Pierce St., 
Sioux City. Secretary, Voila Hess, B-4 
Alhambra Apts., Sioux City. 
Michigan 

WEsTERN MicHIGAN COUNCIL. 
President, Birdena Lyttle, 6 N. 4th 
St., Niles. Secretary, Helen Crawford, 
5901 S. Westnedge, Kalamazoo. 

New Jersey 

Nortu Jersey Counc. President, 
Mrs. Edna Mclifatrick, 130 Walnut 
St., Paterson. Secretary, Miss Winni- 
fred R. Cross, 21 Prospect St., West- 
wood. 

Somerset County Counct. Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Florence Sutphin, Am- 
well Rd., Neshanic. Secretary, Miss 
Mildred McMurray, 90 Mercer Ave., 
North Plainfield. 

New York 

QueEENsBorouGH Counc. Presi- 
dent, Edwin J. Colbath, 101-40 117 
St., Richmond Hill 19. Secretary, 
Elsie Stahl, 9033-211 St., Queens Vil- 
lage 28. 

Lonoc Istanp Councit, President, 
Lawrence O. Lobdell, School #30, 
Valley Stream. Secretary, Miriam M. 
Schleich, Reading Laboratory, Hof- 
stra College, Hempstead. 

Monawk VALLEY Counct.. Presi- 
dent, Miss Ruth Oaks, 1400 Genessee 
St., Utica. Secretary, Miss Margaret 
Hart, 1675 Neilson St., Utica. 

North Carolina 

APPALACHIAN Counc. President, 
Mr. Warren Cutts, Jr., 407 Stansbury 
Circle, Boone. Secretary, Miss Mary 
Ellen Gibbs, 103 Faculty Apts., 
Boone. 
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Ohio 

CoL_umsus Counciw. President, 
Ruth Linehan, 410 E. Tulane Rd., 
Columbus. Secretary, Esther Faehnle, 
380 Clinton Hts., Columbus 2. 

Kent State Counci. President, 
Regina Radebaugh, R. D. #2, Wil- 
loughby. Secretary, Florence White, 
162 E. Walnut St., Painesville. 
Pennsylvania 

LANCASTER Ciry aNnp Co. Presi- 
dent, Frances E. Culver, State Teach- 
ers College, Millersville. Secretary, 
Dorothy McElwee, 727 N. Plum St., 
Lancaster. 

INDIANA State TEACHERS CoL- 
LEGE Counct. President, Mrs. Char- 
lotte Brown, Indiana. Secretary, Mrs. 
Mildred Abbey, Home. 

Berks County Councti. Presi- 
dent, Ruth K. Flamond, 137 S. 8th 
St., Reading. Secretary, Nell Gruber, 
Wyomissing Schools, Wyomissing. 

Geratp A. YoAKAM COUNCIL. 
President, Mr. Franklin C. Spitler, 
5301 Brownsville Rd., Pittsburgh 27. 
Secretary, Gladys A. Eakin, 20 West 
Main St., Carnegie. 

Texas 

Texas SouTHERN CounciL. Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Elnita Stewart, Texas 
Southern University, Houston. Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Hazle Patton Jones, 
Texas Southern University, Houston. 
Washington 

EasTGATE (KENNEWICK) CouN- 
cit. President, Howard Odell, 104 W. 
Entiat St., Kennewick. Secretary, Lu- 
cille Jones, 610 S. Fir, Apt. 2, Kenne- 
wick. 

FruirLaNp Counc. President, 
Miss Kathleen Van Well, Owens 
Bldg., Kennewick. Secretary, Mrs. 
Fern Ryckman, 216 E. First Pl., Ken- 
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newick. 
West Virginia 

KANAWHA CounciL. President, 
Mr. Luster Godbey, Box 185, Dunbar. 
Secretary, Mrs. Adah Ruber, 715 
Main St., Charleston. 

Canada 

Kincston Counclit. President, Mr. 
W. H. Jackson, 24 Toronto St., King- 
ston, Ontario. Secretary, Miss Mabel 
A. Milling, 206 Lower William St., 
Kingston, Ontario. 

Toronto Districr Counci. Pres- 
ident, Mr. J. L. McCullough, 23 Don 
Ridge Dr., R. R. 1 York Mills, To- 
ronto, Ontario. Secretary, Miss A. 
Dove, Whitney School, Rosedale Hts. 
Dr. & MacLennan Ave., Toronto 5, 
Ontario. 

Niacara Fartits Counc. Miss 
Ruth Quantz, 2611 Lundy’s Lane, 
Niagara Falls, Ontario. Secretary, 
Miss Violet Ann Shewchuk, 1919 
Dorchester Rd., Niagara Falls, On- 


tario. 


Atlantic City Meeting 


“Where Are We Going in Read- 
ing?” is the theme for discussion at 
the meeting of the International 
Council for the Improvement of 
Reading Instruction at Atlantic City, 
February 16 at 2:30 p.m. 

Dr. Paul Witty, ICIRI president, 
will give the keynote address. Dr. Al- 
bert J. Harris will chair the panel 
discussion following Dr. Witty’s pre- 
sentation of the subject. 

The program is given inside the 
back cover of this issue of THe Reap- 
ING TEACHER. 
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The new, planned supplementary reading 


program for primary and intermediate grades. . . 


The 


TIME TO READ 
Series 
by 


BERNICE E. LEARY °¢ E. C. REICHERT 
MARY K. REELY 


BOOK 1—MAKING FRIENDS BOOK 2—SKIPPING ALONG 
BOOK 3—FINDING FAVORITES 
BOOK 4—HELPING OTHERS BOOK 5—SAILING AHEAD 


BOOK 6—MOVING FORWARD 


.-. and watch for this in April... 


the revised edition of 


READING WITH PHONICS 
by 
JULIE HAY * CHARLES E. WINGO 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chicago - Philadelphia - Atlanta - Dallas - Toronto 
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New Local Reading Councils 
Are Being Formed 


THE PERSONS listed below have re- 
quested information about forming 
local councils of the I.C.I.R.I. Others 
who are interested are asked to get in 
touch with the person in their area 
who is now considering formation of 
a council. Additional names of inter- 
ested persons may be found listed in 
the December, 1953, issue on page 
127. 

Arizona, Mary Laird, 
Lynne Lane, Phoenix. 

California, Mrs. Margaret Ray- 
mond, 163 E. 10th St., Escondido. 

Ruth H. Wilcox, 7111 Sunkist Dr., 
Oakland 5, 

Canada, Keith G. Glass, 4 Wolseley 
Ave., St. Catherine, Ontario. 

Connecticut, Sidney W. Schnayer, 
1546 Chapel St., New Haven 11. 

Florida, Frances Nippert, Reading 
Clinic, 25th St., 5th Ave., N., St. 
Petersburg. 

Georgia, Mildred English, College 
for Women, Milledgeville. 

Bessie Jacobs, 410 Isabella St., 
Waycross. 

Illinois, Mrs. Carolyn Larks, Garvy 
School, 5225 N. Oak Park Ave., Chi- 
cago 31. 

Iowa, Dr. S. Tabak, 203 W. 9 St., 
Dubuque. 

Kentucky, Mrs. Ruby Evans Hart, 
Dept. of University Ext., University 
of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Michigan, Clare C. Walker, Ass’t. 
Prof. Elem. Ed., N. Michigan College 
of Education, Marquette. 

New Jersey, Harold C. Ganger, Ad- 
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miral Farragut Academy, Pine Beach. 
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New York, Harvey Birnbaum, 1915 
E. 15th St., Brooklyn 29. 

M. Rose Kirshen, 350 W. 57 St., 
New York 19. 

Pennsylvania, Violet G. Overholt, 
108 N. Sixth, Youngwood. 

Mary Zita Sullivan, 1047 W. 26 
St., Erie. 

Texas, Mrs. Bonnie M. Harford, 
5511 Ellsworth, Dallas. 

Virginia, Vena D. Spillman, Clare- 
mont School, Pulaski. 


“The Place of Subjects” 


Those concerned with curriculum 
development are finding valuable 
help from a series of pamphlets pub- 
lished by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. The general theme is set forth 
in Bulletin 1949, No. 12, “The Place 
of Subjects in the Curriculum.” 

To expand upon and illustrate the 
place of specific subjects, the follow- 
ing bulletins have been prepared: 

“How Children Use Arithmetic,” 
Bulletin 1951, No. 7, by Effie G. 
Bathurst; “How Children Learn 
About Human Rights,” Bulletin 1951, 
No. 9, by Wilhelmina Hill and Helen 
K. McIntosh; “How Children Learn 
to Think,” Bulletin 1951, No. 10, by 
Paul Blackwood; “How Children 
Learn to Read,” Bulletin 1952, No. 7, 
by Helen K. McIntosh; “How Chil- 
dren and Teacher Work Together,” 
Bulletin 1952, No. 14, by Elsa Schnei- 
der. Each bulletin costs fifteen cents 
and may be purchased from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 
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The International Council for 


The Improvement of Reading Instruction 


Invites you to attend a meeting to be held during the annual conference of 
The American Association of School Administrators in Atlantic City 


Tuesday, February 16, 1954 at 2:30 p.m. 


Chairman: Miss Marcaret A. Rosinson 
Elementary School Principal, 
Toronto, Canada 


Address: WHERE ARE WE GOING IN READING? 
Dr. Paut A. Witty 
Northwestern University 


Panel Discussion: Dr. ALBERT J. Harris, Chairman 
Dr. Niza B. SmirH 
Dr. RutH STRANG 
Dr. Geratp A. YOAKAM 
Dr. ErHet MANEY 
Miss Nancy Larrick 
Dr. Emmett A. Betts 
Dr. A. I. GaTEs 
Mrs. Exvsr STAHL 


Summary: Dr. WituiaM D. SHELDON 


Watch your AASA Program for announcement of the meeting place 














